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READING FOR FUN—A NEED OF THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


LECTOR HACKWORTH 
Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


“The twentieth century has given us a new conception as to the function of 
the public school.” There was a time when school work was considered 
complete if the child had learned “readin’, ritin’, and ’rithmetic.”” But not so 
today. “The real purpose of the school,” says Dr. McMurry, of Peabody 
College, “is to make up the deficiencies of other institutions.” To put a child 
in possession of its inheritance to the best things of life, says this great 
teacher, is the- most important thing in all the world today. The modern 
school seeks to create an environment that enables the child not only to recog- 
nize the best, but also to form habits of using and appreciating the best. 
In other words, the school of today attempts to give the child those valuable 
skills known as the three R’s and also, through the use of these under skilled 
direction, to bring him into possession of such habits of thinking and acting 
as will become a part of his very being throughout life. 

This new conception of the function of the public school is being used 
quite generally nowadays as a guiding principle not only for reorganizing 
the curriculum, but also for the training of teachers. As a result, many 
changes are beginning to take place. This is especially true in the primary 
grades. The children in these grades are, on the whole, enjoying school 
life in an atmosphere of modified freedom. The total suppression that once 
existed is giving way to a feeling of respect, on the part of the primary 
teacher, for the child himself. This makes a picture that is both gratifying 
and consoling. Unfortunately, however, there is another picture. What 
about the intermediate grades? Much observation convinces one that the 


"Keeping Pace with the Advancing Curriculum, National Education Association. 
Vol. III, 1925. 
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work in these grades is in the main of the old formal type. These grades 
were, and still are in many schools, considered the drill period of a child’s 
school life—a time when dry and uninteresting facts are supposed to be 
crammed and hammered and rammed into the child’s very being. Teaching 
in these grades is largely of the deductive type, with little or no attention 
given to motivating devices. In fact the poor boys and girls are hardly 
given a chance to think their own thoughts. Is it wonder that during this 
period of school life we find a large number of pupils playing “hookey”? 
Can one really blame the intermediate boy or girl for wanting to escape the 
unnecessary drudgery of “learning twenty words per day,” “studying the 
dictionary,” “taking the next lesson,” “memorizing this poem,” and many 
other poorly motivated assignments ? 

The fallacy of such a procedure, however, is at length dawning upon the 
educational world. In casting about for ways and means to save this inter- 
mediate period, educators have come face to face with the many needs of 
the intermediate grades that are in existence and should receive immediate 
attention. These needs are so vital and of such importance that space will 
not permit a thorough discussion of each. It is the purpose of this paper, 
therefore, to take up only one, namely the need of permitting children in 
the intermediate grades to READ FOR FUN. 

Reading for fun does not necessarily mean reading something funny. It 
is merely a type of reading which one does when all restrictions are removed 
and he reads purely and simply for the recreation and the enjoyment which 
it affords him. 

For children, beyond the primary grades, to do anything for fun in the 
schoolroom has traditionally been considered an unwholesome sort of thing 
by both parents and teachers. If the school, however, is to be adjusted to 
fit the child, this prejudice against fun for fun’s sake must of necessity be 
broken down. Let us close our mind’s eye for a few minutes and observe 
these in-between ages. When these children become tired of active play and 
have a few minutes of time and a feeling of absolute freedom, what do they 
do? In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they seek a book, a magazine, 
or even a newspaper, and curl up in a chair or drop down on the floor to 
read. This reading has about it an air of quiet contentment which cannot 
help but impress one with the fact that the child has drawn himself apart 
from all others to enjoy a happy hour in his “land of story-books.” This 
kind of recreation, for lack of a better term, we call reading for fun. 


The emphasis which has of late years been placed on silent reading seems 
to have developed a favorable attitude toward reading for fun for fun’s sake. 
This is beyond a doubt being practised in the primary grades. But in the 
intermediate grades this wild enthusiasm dwindles to almost nothing. One is 
almost led to believe that Kipling must have had the intermediate child in 
mind, instead of the primary, when he tells us that “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” 
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having been subjected to laborious and tiresome methods, declared, “Now I 
have truly learned to read, and now I shall never read anything again!’”? 
At any rate, as children leave the primary group, one can see the necessity of 


teachers’ and parents’ guarding against the development of Black Sheep’s 
attitude. 


One is convinced, however, that this favorable attitude toward fun in the 
school room is intended for all grades and not just a special group. Pro- 
fessor S. C. Parker says, “We are concerned with the problem of bringing 
as much fun and frolic and quiet contemplative enjoyment into the lives of 
people as we can without interfering with their service to society.”* Profes- 
sor Bonser says, “Literature should be read primarily for enjoyment and 
appreciation, and should never be used for any other purpose to a degree 
that will divert its enjoyment.”* Jenny Lind Green says, “Today, we tell 
the children emphatically, that reading for fun is good—that, more than any 
other use of books, it helps them to live happily in a democracy.’® The fol- 
lowing thought probably fits our intermediate friends best of all, “It is won- 
derful what a book can do for you, particularly if you are in a kind of 
prison and need to get out, or if you want entertainment or adventure.’ 


This changed opinion relative to children’s reading has come about rather 
gradually. For nearly two centuries teachers and parents have held sessions, 
so to speak, frowning on reading for fun and trying to force, compel, or 
cram into the young hands such reading material as “grown-ups” thought 
would be good for them to read. Too often they have heard, as Grace 
Conklin Williams reports it, “You do as we tell you; read history, biography, 
art, science, but don’t read fiction. It is so far beneath you.’* It seems that 
as children advance in the grades tradition gives prestige to the selection of 
certain books for their recreational reading. ‘What always has been should 
be” is apparently the guiding principle with some teachers. A story is told 
by a librarian of the children’s department of a boy who came to her one 
afternoon and, with a very much displeased countenance, said, “I’ve got to 
have a sketch of Longfellow’s life. Weare going to give Miles Standish the 
once-over again. I do wish that guy would get married. I’ve had him 
every Thanksgiving since I was in the fourth grade.”® Can one really blame 
the contemptuous, sarcastic attitude of this youngster? In all probability 
also, he is still within the age which despises sentiment, and for this reason, 
as well as the forcing and the repetition, fails to get any pleasure from read- 
ing “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


*Kipling, Rudyard. Under the Deodars. “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” p. 253. 
*Parker, S. C. Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning. Page 467. 
*Bonser, Frederick Gordon. The Elementary School Curriculum. Chapter V. 
‘Green, Jenny Lind. Reading for Fun. Page 13. 

*The Children’s Library: Guide to Reading, page 4. 

"Williams, Grace Conklin. The Little Bookshelf. Page 49. 

*Williams, Grace Conklin. The Little Bookshelf. Page 25. 
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Recent investigations in reading have reconstructed the aims of teaching 
this subject. To establish a love for and a permanent interest in reading is 
a rather generally accepted aim today. If this aim is to be accomplished 
it is high time for teachers, especially those of the intermediate grades, to 
execute a right-about-face and make a study of the likes and dislikes of their 
pupils. A careful observation of children in their many and varied activities 
will indicate that almost every interest which they have in their everyday life 
leads them to books. And in books they should find joy, not merely the joy 
that comes from solving a problem, but also the joy which comes from having 
done something for fun. Reading for fun gives reading for work an enrich- 
ment and a meaning that nothing else could give. Many children who read 
for work about how the French and English fought for possession of the 
American Colonies will, if guided, read for fun The Crossing and Alice of 
Old Vincennes. And again, those who read, in order to prepare an assign- 
ment, about the first shipload of women, will get a much deeper and more 
lasting impression if they read Mary Johnston’s book, To Have and to Hold. 


After a teacher accepts this changed and rather recent viewpoint relative to 
children’s reading, her first question is: How can I teach my pupils to read 
for fun? This problem is not so easy to solve as it would seem, and yet 
there are many valuable suggestions offered by experts who have given time 
and thought to its solution. 


The primary purpose of this discussion is not to offer ways and means of 
satisfying this outstanding need of the intermediate grades, but rather to 
present the problem of reading for fun. However, it seems right and proper 
to discuss at least two devices. Any teacher might adapt these devices to fit her 
own situation. 


First of all, if one is to succeed in guiding a child in reading for fun, it 
is necessary to begin on the child’s own level of taste and experience. Even 
though he likes the trashiest of adventure stories, he should at first be per- 
mitted to read freely of that kind. The mere fact that he is reading at all 
gives the teacher a “starter,” so to speak. And it is entirely possible that the 
same elements which he likes in the trash can be found in a better book. The 
following is a brief account of the way one teacher handled this problem.® 
She found to her surprise and chagrin that her pupils were reading The Sheik. 
She realized that she had to act and to act wisely. Therefore, she began to 
talk with them about desert life. They manifested a good deal of interest. 
The next day she brought up the subject again, and their increased interest 
encouraged her to say, “There is a desert story written by g Frenchman which 
has been so well liked that it has been translated into English. I have this 
book with me today, but I am hesitating to read it to you because you may 
not like it.” With this the boys and girls began to beg for the story, and 





*Green, Jenny Lind. Reading for Fun. Page 131. 
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thus the teacher substituted The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover for The 
Sheik. She did this so successfully that eighteen out of the fifty-five children 
in that group purchased copies of The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover to 
have as their own. 


Probably one of the best ways to develop this reading-for-fun habit is to 
set aside a period of the school day in which the children read for pleasure. 
This is commonly called the supervised free reading period, because the chil- 
dren read what they please, and yet their period is supervised. In other 
words, they experience freedom, but it is freedom under guidance—which is, 
in all probability, the best type of freedom. In order to conduct a free read- 
ing period it is absolutely essential to have an abundance and a variety of 
reading materials. This is not an impossible problem to an energetic teacher. 
“Where there is a will there is a way,” and by scouting here and there a 
fairly respectable reading shelf can be accumulated. This might be made 
up of real books, pamphlets, bulletins, magazines, and clippings. The sub- 
ject matter should vary considerably in order to meet individual differences. 
Some one has said, “One book that a child wants is worth ten that he doesn’t 
want.” In order that the best results may be obtained during this free reading 
period, the teacher together with the pupils should devise not only some 
means of keeping a record of what each individual reads but also some means 
of testing the achievement of each in reading itself. This procedure is in 
keeping with the desires of the child himself. Even in his games for fun he 
keeps score and watches his progress. 


If the children in the intermediate grades can be guided in establishing a 
reading-for-fun habit the teacher will find that her discipline problems and 
her waste-of-time problems will disappear overnight, as it were, and at the 
same time these “bovs and girls will have in their possession an invaluable 
key to happiness and to the attainment of stature in the growth of experience, 
imagination, and sympathy that is possible to all who read.”!° 


*McPhee, Clare. “An Experiment in Reading in the Seventh and Eighth Grades,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXIX. March, 1929. 








CORRELATING LITERATURE WITH MUSIC AND 
ART 


ELIZA FARRIS HOSKINS 
West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Ark. 


In modern education there is a new appreciation of correlation of different 
subjects. Nowhere is there a greater opportunity for three subjects to illu- 
mine one another than in Literature, Music, and Art. 


Teachers have long used stories and poems in teaching appreciation of the 
beautiful, but have not given music and art their proper places in the work. 
For some reason, they have, seemingly, failed to recognize the value of these 
two great fields, not only as a means of arousing interest in teaching appre- 
ciation, but as a device for saving time. 

To train the ear to catch the beauty of a melody, the eye to see the 
balance and the rhythm in a beautiful picture, and the hand to express a 
word picture by means of a drawing, is to give an expressible ecstasy to 


the pupil. It lifts him above the common cares of life, into a realm of 
great joy and beauty. 


In the West Side Junior High School of Little Rock, the excellent co- 
operation of the music and the art teachers in correlating the music and 
art with the literature has contributed to the interest of the work in the 
literature classes, thereby enabling the English teachers to avoid much of the 
grind of mere textbook work. These teachers have also brought to their own 
subjects a new motivation and therefore new enjoyment. 





The correlation has given variety—and this is the life of adolescent boys 


and girls—to the lessons, and has made plain to the pupils the fact that each 
department is not a wholly separate unit, but that the school works together 
to help them develop. The partnership in instruction in literature has also 
helped the pupils to visualize and become acquainted with the everyday life 


of the people they read about—people of the long ago and of the present. 
It is the open gate to his dream world. 


“Literature is a mirror of life, reflecting those human interests and prob- 
lems which grow out of our contacts with one another; one of its chief 
values is to enable us to understand and appreciate life. 


In fact, literature 
is life.” 


3y studying the life of others, the pupil may better understand the 
world and the life of today. 


In the music classes the pupil studies the same period of time as that being 
taken up in the literature classes. For example, when he is studying English 
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and Scottish Ballads in regular class work in literature, the music teacher 
reviews that period in music, using some of the old and the new ballads for 
listening lessons in appreciation. While “Bird Poems” are being taught by 
the literature teachers, the music teacher uses the bird records for her appre- 
ciation lessons, such as bird calls and “The Mocking Bird.” Songs for 
Better Speech Week, Bird Week, Plays, special assembly programs, and 
holiday programs are taught by the music teacher during the music periods. 


The music teacher permits the pupils to liken the characters in, for in- 
stance, “Lady of the Lake,” to different musical instruments. They give 
reasons for their selections. Here is such a list, made by pupils: Allen 
Bane, xylophone; James Fitz James, clarinet; Ellen, violin; Malcolm, flute; 
Douglas, ’cello; Roderick Dhu, French horn; Lady Margaret, harp; Brian, 
tuba; Malise, trumpet; Angus, trombone; Norman, piccolo; Blanche, gong; 
Red Murdock, snare drum; Stumah, the dog, bassoon; the horses in the 
chase, kettle drums; the birds, in the early morning, chimes and castanets. 
This exercise not only calls attention to the tones of the different instruments, 


but deepens the impression made by the different characters in the literature 
lesson. 


The selections used for appreciation lessons, while the pupils recently were 
studying “The Lady of the Lake,” were “The Hunt in the Black Forest,” 
“Hail to the Chief,” “Soldier Rest,” “Ave Maria,” “The Coronach,” “They 
Bid Me Sleep,” and “The Toils Are Pitched.” These were the Victor Rec- 
ords, selected by the English teachers or in conference with them. Both the 


music teachers and the literature teachers use the victrola records regularly 
in teaching. 


Many times the pupils take their literature books to the music class, for 
the purpose of reading passages and finding suitable musical selections for 
the passages read. A class studying Evangeline made selections as follows: 


“Forge in the Forest,” or “Anvil Chorus”: 
“Basil, the Blacksmith, 
Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all men, 
For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people.” 
“At the Brook”: 
“Men whose lives have glided like rivers that water the woodland.” 
“The Swan”: 
“Then Evangeline slept; but the boatman rowed through the midnight.” 
“Whirlwind” (a flute solo) : 
“When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the whirlwind.” 
“In a Monastery Garden”: 
“Sang they with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Missions.” 
“The Rosary”: 


“Thus did the long, sad years glide on, and in seasons and places.” 
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“Spinning Song” (Mendelssohn) : 
“Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 
Spinning flax for the loom that stood in the corner behind her. 
Silent a while were treadles, at rest was its diligent shuttle, 
While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the drone of a bagpipe, 
Followed the old man’s song and united the fragments together.” 
“Ave Maria”: 
“Frequent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people responded, 
Not with lips alone, but their hearts; and the Ave Maria.” 
“Angelus” : 
“Anon from the belfry— 
Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village—” 


The art teachers aid in selecting pictures and in picture study for the 
English department. They also permit pupils to illustrate passages from 
the literature lessons. They suggest and supervise project work, such as 
men on camels (for “The Other Wise Man”) made of cardboard, and sol- 
diers and tents for the Persians and Tartars of “Sohrab and Rustum.” 

Drills in lettering in the art classes give opportunity for making posters, 
slogans, and booklets for the literature lessons. In the art classes costumes 
for plays are designed, and decorations and stage settings are planned under 
the supervision of the teacher. 

Thus great interest is aroused and much valuable time is saved by correla- 
tion of the literature with the music and the art. 

A school is indeed fortunate in having a hearty cooperation of teachers and 
a correlation of the literature with the art and music. 














SOME IN VELVET GOWNS 


MARJORIE THOMAS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Hark, hark the dogs do bark! 
The beggars are coming to town, 

Some in rags, and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns. 


For countless generations babies have heard this rhythmic tale. A Mother 
Goose book has been the first literary possession of many a child, and before 
the jingles were put into print they were passed on in oral form for several 
centuries, perhaps. Short rhymes, worn smooth from much repetition, were 
easy to remember ; they would probably, however, have been forgotten some- 
day had not a man with a vision seen their worth and preserved them in 
print. Such a man was John Newbery, “the philanthropic bookseller of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard.” While the facts cannot be proved definitely, it is be- 
lieved by good authorities that Newbery published Mother Goose’s Melody, 
or, Sonnets for the Cradle about 1760, and that this was the first appearance 
in black and white of our well-beloved rhymes. Oliver Goldsmith is sup- 
posed to have assisted in the production of this volume; to his pen are attrib- 
uted the preface and the quaint prose maxims that accompany the bits of 
verse. 


In addition to Mother Goose’s Melody, Newbery published some prose 
tales for young readers. He was the first person to show a real interest in 
the publication of childlike literature. One writer goes so far as to say it 
was Newbery “who first thought of publishing books for children.” 


In the London Chronicle from December 19, 1764, to January 1, 1765, 
was run this advertisement : 

“The Philosophers, Necromancers, and the Learned in every Faculty are desired 
to observe that, on the Ist Jan., being New Year’s Day (oh, that we all may lead new 
lives!), Mr. Newbery intends to publish the following important volumes, bound and 
gilt, and hereby invites all his little friends who are good to call at the Bible and Sun 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, but those who are naughty to have none.” 

We marvel that there was not a veritable dearth of misdeeds among the 
children of London, because of a desire on their part to earn the purchasing 
privilege at the “Bible and Sun.” When the available books for English 

*The John Newbery Prize Book, The Journal of the National Education Association, 


Vol. 15, Dec. 1926, p. 289. : : ; 
*Quoted by Mrs. E. M. Field, in The Child and His Book, p. 278. 
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children of that day were limited to the chapbooks sold by peddlers, the indes- 
tructible hornbooks, with their alphabets and religious creed, and a few other 
prosaic volumes, we know that the gilt story-books put on the market by 
Newbery must have delighted many a childish heart. Among the titles he 
brought forth were: The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes, A Pretty 
Book of Pictures for Little Masters and Misses, The Visits of Tommy 
Lovebook, Little Pretty Pocket Book, A Museum for Young Gentlemen and 
Ladies, and The Royal Primer. 


Since John Newbery’s day, the books published for children have been as 
motley a collection as that crowd of beggars at which the dogs did bark. 
Much of the juvenile literature has been clad in rags and tags, but some 
choice things have come forth arrayed in velvet of such fine quality that 
we may expect them to endure. 

It occurred to Mr. Frederic G. Melcher that the rarely fine productions 
in the field of children’s literature should be marked as things of importance. 
As a result of this idea, he established and endowed a medal to be awarded 
each year to the one “most distinguished contribution to American literature 
for children.” Mr. Melcher is an editor, now living in New Jersey, with an 
office in New York City, though Massachusetts is his native state. He was 
most instrumental in founding Children’s Book Week—another evidence of 
his keen interest in young people’s reading. The medal endowed by him was 
first awarded in 1922, and instead of perpetuating the name of the donor, 
it does honor to that London bookseller who was an innovator nearly two 
hundred years ago. 


Eight books have been awarded the Newbery Medal. Each year the prize 
volume is chosen by a special committee of the Children’s Librarians’ Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association. The list of the notable eight, to- 
gether with the authors’ names and the dates of publication, is as follows: 


Hendrik Van Loon, The Story of Mankind, 1921. 

Hugh Lofting, The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle, 1922. 
Charles Boardman Hawes, The Dark Frigate, 1923. 

Charles J. Finger, Tales from Silver Lands, 1924. 

Arthur Bowie Chrisman, Shen of the Sea, 1925. 

Will James, Smoky, the Cowhorse, 1926. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Gay-Neck, the Story of a Pigeon, 1927. 
Eris P. Kelly, The Trumpeter of Krakow, 1928, 


The Story of Mankind for older boys and girls is similar to Wells’ Outline 
of History for adults. Each starts with the beginning of things, continues 
through ages in which history is mere legend, and comes down to date. High 
peaks only are touched, for there is no space for hillocks, however interesting 
they may be. Van Loon has been a lecturer on historical subjects at several 
universities in the United States, and his knowledge of the field makes it 
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possible for him to judge wisely what is important. This long account is 
given in an interesting and readable style. As a summary of history or an 
incentive for further investigation it has value. Critics in Holland (Van 
Loon’s native country) have found numerous flaws in the work, but most 
American reviewers rate it highly. 


Hugh Walpole speaks of The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle as “the first real 
children’s classic since Alice in Wonderland.” There are seven books about 
Doctor Dolittle; the Newbery prize story is the second in the series. This 
one tells of some travels of the odd little M. D. and his animal pets. Doctor 
Dolittle deserted his practice among humans and undertook instead to cure 
animals that have physical ailments. His ability to understand the language 
of so-called dumb creatures aids him greatly. It is a queer assortment of 
pets which make up his household and accompany him on voyages to strange 
places. Tommy Stubbins, a lovable little boy just nine and a half years old, 
joins Doctor Dolittle and goes a-voyaging with him and his crew. It is 
Tommy, now an old man, who relates the narrative. 

The third Newbery Medal was presented to the widow of Charles Board- 
man Hawes, as the author’s death had occurred some months previous to 
the time of the award. The sub-title of The Dark Frigate gives a careful 
outline of the plot, “Wherein is told the story of Philip Marsham who lived 
in the time of King Charles and was bred a sailor but came home to England 
after many hazards by sea and land and fought for the King at Newbury 
and lost a great inheritance and departed for Barbados in the same ship, by 
curious chance, in which he had before adventured with the pirates.” 


Some people assert that in order to write well one must first experience 
widely. Perhaps this explains the ability of Charles J. Finger and the charm 
of his productions. Mr. Finger has attended private schools in England, 
worn black velvet pants with embroidered blouses, studied music in Ger- 
many, traveled in South America and in Africa, been on the Klondike gold 
fields, held the position of Director of Music in a Texas conservatory, and 
served at different times as sailor, cowhand, sheep-herder, railroader, railroad 
executive, and editor. His association with Indians, miners, and sailors has 
given him a wealth of folklore. It was Carl Sandburg who discovered Fin- 
ger’s rich store of memories and urged him to write some of them for 
publication. Tales from Silver Lands is dedicated “To the golden hearted 
Carl Sandburg and his friends, my children, Helen and Herbert.” Mr. Fin- 
ger is now living on a farm, three miles out from Fayetteville, Arkansas, and 
is devoting his time to writing—that is, when he isn’t shearing his own sheep, 
or playing with the stunning collection of flags which decorates his home, or 
busying himself intently with an outdoor theatre that belongs to the young 
people of his household. He is fortunate in having for his books the wisest 
of critics—children. Before his stories go to press he consults his own chil- 
dren about them. They helped him select the nineteen stories which com- 
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prise Tales from Silver Lands. Each of this number is a true folk tale, 
preserved by native story-tellers in South America until Finger put it into 
writing in his book. 


The Newbery Medal award which follows that to Tales from Silver Lands 
is also to a collection of folklore, but this time from China. Mixed with 
the true Chinese folk tales are some creations of Mr. Chrisman. Since the 
author has been clever in writing his own chapters in the same vein as those 
told him by the orientals, the child is not annoyed by the mixture of old and 
new. ‘The student of folklore, however, wishes there was a definite dividing 
line. Chrisman says, “So that is Shen of the Sea, half mine and half thine, 
O, Wang and Woo, and Wing Sam Wen.” But which is which? A great 
number of folk tales are an attempt to explain how things got to be as they 
are, and some of the best tales in Shen of the Sea are of this type. The ac- 
counts of the origin of chop-sticks and of printing are truly amusing. Shen 
are demons of the sea, and the second story in the book relates how six Shen 
were bottled by Chieh Chung. 

Mukerji’s story of a pigeon, the recipient of the 1927 award, begins, “The 
city of Calcutta, which boasts of a million people, must have at least two 
million pigeons.” Of them all, Gay-Neck, with his iridescent throat, is most 
beautiful. He is owned by a young boy of India who loves the bird dearly 
and trains it well. During the World War Gay-Neck is sent to the front, 
in care of a wise old hunter named Ghond, and serves the cause by carrying 
messages to headquarters. At the end of the story, Ghond and Gay-Neck 
are back in India, cured of the fear and hate they had caught on the battle- 
fields. Mukerji uses in his books the device of having the same characters 
appear in more than one narrative. Kari the Elephant is in an earlier volume, 
and mention of Kari is made in Gay-Neck. Mukerji’s latest book is entitled 
Ghond the Hunter, and Ghond, too, is met with in Gay-Neck. Mukerji 
writes well. No book in the Newbery Medal collection is more beautifully 
phrased than is Gay-Neck. 

Movies have colored our ideas of the West. Will James says that “a 
feller can see a hundred western pictures, and all he’d know about the west 
and cowboys is that they ride horses and are always a-shooting.” When 
James’ first book appeared it was realized that here was a man who was 
giving a true picture of the country. A critic says, “At last we have pro- 
duced an authentic bit of literature on our maligned and slandered Far West! 
No lily-fingered typewriter-tapping done with the background of a two-weeks’ 
visit to Santa Fe could have written this saga of the range. No Eastern 
artist messing about could have drawn these horses.” Mr. William Roderick 
James (preferably Will) is of the West and Western. He has owned such 
a horse as Smoky, has worked with cow and horse outfits like the ones he 
describes, and has himself been a star participant at the rodeos. James was 
born in a covered wagon in Montana and continued to live in the out-of- 
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doors until he was injured by a vicious horse. After that he began to write 
of life in the open spaces. The school of experience was the only one James 
attended. When he was about four years old he was left an orphan, and a 
French Canadian fur trapper became his foster-father. The hunter taught 
the boy the lore of the northwestern wilds and gave him reading lessons from 
old magazines. After about ten years of such life, the trapper was drowned 
and James returned to the United States to become a cowboy. He says, 
“With me, my weakness lays towards the horse,” and he wishes to make men 
remember horses in spite of automobiles and airplanes. Surely no one who 
gets acquainted with Smoky can forget the cowhorse for whom the book is 
named. The tale is told in the vernacular of the range—not grammatically 
correct but decidedly artistic. 


The Trumpeter of Krakow is a story of the fifteenth century. In ancient 
times, from the tower of the Church of Our Lady Mary, in Krakow, a 
trumpeter watched over the city and announced the passage of every hour, 
This was the oath he took: “I swear on my honor as a Pole, as a servant of 
the King of the Polish people, that I will faithfully and unto the death, if 
there be need, sound upon the trumpet the Heynal in honor of Our Lady each 
hour in the tower of the church which bears Her Name.” Loyalty to this 
solemn pledge forms the theme around which the unique story is centered. 
When the Newbery Medal was presented to Mr. Kelly, a member of the 
United States Marine Band was present to sound the hymn which is still 
heard and loved by people of Poland. 


“What is the use of a book without pictures?” said Alice, and the latest 
critics put as much emphasis as she on physical make-up. Certainly the 
illustrations in the Newbery Medal books add greatly to their attractiveness. 
In every instance the artist has caught the atmosphere of the story and has 
done nothing which is out of harmony with the scenes portrayed by the 
author. In spite of the fact that Miss Bamberger, in her scientific study,’ 
shows that children prefer colored illustrations, there seems to be a tendency 
to use only black-and-whites in many of the best recent books. Four of the 
Newbery Medal books have no illustrations in color. 


Shen of the Sea has a generous supply of truly fascinating silhouettes done 
by Else Hasselriis, of Copenhagen, Denmark. As a child she delighted in 
cutting figures, and she still produces her pictures with scissors and black 
paper. 

A Russian, Boris Artzybasheff, is the illustrator for Gay-Neck. His con- 
ventionalized designs and abundance of odd foliage are almost startling at 
times, but one cannot refrain from liking what he does. The vivid book 
cover is a real contrast to the extreme black and white illustrations used 





*Florence Eilan Bamberger, The Effect of the Physical Make-up of a Book Upon 
Children’s Selection, The John Hopkins Press, 1922. 
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within. The public is growing accustomed to Artzybasheff’s oriental figures 
from their frequent appearance in the cover designs of The Golden Book 
Magazine, as well as from the things he does for children. His popularity 
is growing. 

An interesting tale may be related in connection with the illustrations of 
The Trumpeter of Krakow. There are three color plates and nine pen and 
ink sketches, all done by Princess Angela Pruszynska of Poland. She studied 
old volumes owned by the University of Krakow and the Czartoryski Museum 
of that city, and exerted every care in portraying the dress, architecture, and 
customs of her country during the fifteenth century. 


Nine full-page woodcuts by an American mural painter, Paul Honore, 
compose the illustrations for Tales from Silver Lands. Each picture is in 
soft color tones, with dull orange and blue predominating. These woodcuts 
may rightly be termed all-satisiying. 


It is a rare artist who has the ability to convey ideas in a skillful way 
through more than one medium. Will James, Hugh Lofting, and Hendrick 
Van Loon are versatile; each has written his story and illustrated it. Loft- 
ing’s book contains one picture which is really artistic—a color plate showing 
a scene on the bottom of the sea. His other illustrations look as if they 
might have been drawn by a funny little boy. As a child Van Loon liked 
to spend his time in making pictures, he says, so he had to take violin lessons 
by way of discipline! Despite this suppression, the author of The Story of 
Mankind has managed to do some interesting pictorial explanation of civiliza- 
tion in different stages. Of the three, however, Will James is the real artist 
in the realm of illustration. Smoky is an actual horse each time he is 
shown; perhaps he is even more alive when he is in a sketch than when he 
is put into words. Mr. James never copies directly from nature, but does 
each thing from memory. His best bucking horse was drawn in a New 
York hotel. In the Newbery Medal edition of Smoky, both black and white 
and colored illustrations are introduced. The full page plates which show 
prairie, blue sky above, cowboys, and cow ponies, make one almost catch a 
whiff of fresh western air. 


The eight authors who have received the Newbery prize must be regarded 
as Americans all, for Mr. Melcher specifies that the award shall be made to 
a contribution in American literature. From Van Loon to Kelly each of 
the authors has lived in the United States, but it is interesting to note that 
exactly half the number were born in other lands. Van Loon is a native of 
Rotterdam, Holland; Lofting, of Maidenhead, Berkshire, England; Finger, 
of Willesden, a suburb of London, England; and Mukerji, of Calcutta, 
India. The other four—Hawes, Chrisman, James, and Kelly—can claim New 
York, Virginia, Montana, and Massachusetts, respectively, as the states where 
they began life. 
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Among the illustrators there is an even larger proportion of foreign-born. 
Artzybasheff is Russian, Else Hasselriis is Danish, and Angela Pruszynska 
is Polish. Van Loon is Dutch and Lofting is English in birth, though both 
are now residents of the United States. The name of the illustrator of 
The Dark Frigate is not given, so we have to guess at his country. 

As for the themes of the stories, only one has its setting in America. John 
Macey in The Spirit of American Literature says, “There is a sense in which 
American literature is not provincial enough.” He speaks of it as being 
“too globe-trotting,” as having “little savour of the soil.” Certainly his 
criticism can be illustrated well with the collection of Newbery Medal books. 
India, China, England, Poland, South America, and several points not to be 
found on any map furnish the scenes for six of the eight volumes, while a 
seventh, The Story of Mankind, covers the whole world. Cosmopolitan in- 
deed! Yet we cannot call this a fault on the part of the authors. There is 
nothing forced or artificial in their going far afield; instead, the printed tales 
are but outgrowths of vivid experiences in the lives of the writers. Mukerji 
lived in India until he was eighteen years of age, and what could be more 
natural than that he should choose his native Calcutta as the scene for a part 
of a story? The young Virginian, Chrisman, went to California because of 
a mighty yearning to become a movie actor. In a poor section of Los 
Angeles he lived next door to a Chinese boarding-house, and from his asso- 
ciation with some members of the yellow race he gained the inspiration for 
Shen of the Sea. Eric P. Kelley would never have produced The Trumpeter 
of Krakow had he not gone to do relief work with the Polish legions in 
France in 1918 and later accompanied them to Poland, where he remained 
for three years. Charles J. Finger heard folk tales told by the natives while 
he was a traveler in South America, and the experience made such an im- 
pression on him that he related Tales from Silver Lands for the benefit of 
boys and girls. While Lofting was a soldier of the British army in Flanders 
and northern France during the World War he might have written to his 
children thrilling accounts of his real experiences—but there was the censor! 
Fanciful tales and finally Doctor Dolittle himself were used as substitutes in 
those letters directed back home. Can we wonder that Mr. Lofting let his 
imagination wander to places never found on land or sea when he was obliged 
to escape from the realities of war? He and his family returned to the 
United States in 1919, and Mrs. Lofting persuaded her husband to borrow 
the prized manuscript from the children and show it to a publisher. Thus 
it was that the queer little doctor first came into print. 


American authors can picture true American children in typical American 
settings. It has been done many times. Little Women and Little Men by 
Louisa May Alcott, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain, Diddie, Dumps, and Tot by Louise 
Pyrnelle, The Story of a Bad Boy by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and Two Little 
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Confederates by Thomas Nelson Page are some splendid examples of books 
that “savour of the soil.” While there is not a strong American flavor in 
the collection of Newbery Medal books, they are evidence of the broad in- 


terests and the wide experiences which seem typical of present-day American 
life. 


During the moralistic period, children’s literature might be thought of as 
drab in color. Then, in an attempt to swing far away from all that pointed 
a moral, many pale and worthless productions appeared. In the eight New- 


bery books we find neither the drab nor the pale. They are worthwhile vol- 
umes—colorful creations clad in velvet gowns of royal hue. 











REMEDIAL CASES IN ARITHMETIC 


CASE 1? 


MARY L. GABBERT 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


Case 1 is a fourth grade boy nine years and four months old. His father 
is a brilliant research man, and his mother is a well-trained university woman; 
both parents are very much interested in his school work. The boy’s home is 
much above the average in wealth and in provisions for the children’s welfare 
and happiness. He has traveled extensively. 


I. Extent oF THE Stupy IN TIME 


The study reported in this paper was made between April 10 and May 27, 
1929, a period of about six weeks. 


II. MEASUREMENT oF INITIAL ABILITY 

In order to secure a measurement of the arithmetic ability possessed by 
Case 1 at the beginning of the study the Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale was 
given him on April 10th. His scores in the four fundamental processes 
were: Addition, 3; subtraction, 2; multiplication, 3; division, 2. His total 
score was 10. According to the test norms his score of 10 represented an 
arithmetic age of seven years and six months, and he was therefore nearly 
two years retarded in arithmetic as compared with his chronological age. 


III. Dziacnosis 
A. Sources. Diagnostic data regarding Case 1 were secured from the 
following sources: 1, the boy’s behavior; 2, the school records; 3, results of 





*This article presents the first of four case studies in arithmetic. Like the three others 
which will follow, this account gives a condensed statement of what took place in the 
case of one child who was having difficulty in arithmetic. Because of space limitations 
it has been necessary to omit all except the essential parts of the voluminous notes which 
the author took during the course of the study. In the September issue of the PEaBopy 
Journal oF Epucation the reader will find (pages 100-107) a detailed statement con- 
cerning (1) the purpose of these reports; (2) the general procedure employed, together 
with a description of the tests used; and (3) the point of view and theory of teaching 
and learning which determined the nature of the remedial instruction. All foun studies 
were made under the direction of Professor W. A. Brownell, of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, who is also responsible for the editing of the reports. 


The arithmetic teacher will be especially interested in reading in this report the 
description of the instructional techniques which were employed by Miss Gabbert to 
teach Case 1 the arithmetic facts and processes which were difficult for him. The edu- 
cational psychologist who is a student of the learning process and the educational theo- 
rist will be interested in the evidence regarding the manner in which children build up 
the knowledge and the skills which are fundamental to expert performance in arithmetic. 
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the Buswell-John Diagnostic Test; 4, conferences with the grade teacher; 
and 5, informal tests. In the paragraphs which follow immediately there 
will be presented certain data which were secured from sources 1, 2, and 3. 
The data secured from sources 4 and 5 will be reported at appropriate points 
later in the paper. 

B. Detailed Data. 1. The boy’s behavior. Observation of Case 1 dur- 
ing the course of the diagnosis and remedial instruction showed him to be 
an unusually “nervous” and excitable boy. Any noise outside the room 
caused him to jump from his chair and to run to the door or window. He 
continually moved about in his chair and dropped his pencil. It was very 
difficult to hold his attention to any task for more than eight or ten min- 
utes, for in addition to his distractability he was easily bored and fatigued. 
He disliked very much being kept in ignorance concerning the reason for 
any instructional procedure and at once sought an explanation. For ex- 
ample, when cards containing groups of dots were flashed before him to 
ascertain his ability to recognize concrete numbers, he said, “Now I know 
what you are doing. You are trying to teach me the combinations.” He 
appeared much relieved when he had accounted in this way for an experience 
that was new to him. That he was not without pride was shown by his re- 
mark when he had been shown his numerous errors on an informal test, “O, 
I can do it. I just don’t want to.” Shortly afterward, in spite of convincing 
evidence to the contrary, he boasted of his knowledge of his tables. Once 
when he hesitated for some time in computing an example he said that he 
was dreaming. When asked to tell what he was dreaming about, he said, 
“I was just dreaming about a dull little boy that can’t do arithmetic.” 

2. School records. According to the school records Case 1 has an I. Q. 
of 102 and has been promoted each year. His teachers have regularly ex- 
pressed favorable opinions about his work with the exception of arithmetic. 
His attendance has been irregular, owing to his traveling with his parents 
and to his susceptibility to disease. His health records emphasize his lack 
of power of resistance, for he has contracted many colds, ringworm, and 
various other forms of infection. In weight, however, he is normal for 
his age. In January of 1929 he resorted to cheating to improve his class 
standing in arithmetic. This fact, together with his attitude of keen enjoy- 
ment over the teacher’s discomfiture, led his parents to remove him from 
school and to have him tutored at home. After six weeks of poor work 
he was returned to school and immediately was recommended for individual 
instruction in arithmetic. The study of his difficulties was at once under- 
taken, as here reported. 

3. A careful diagnosis of Case 1’s habits of work in dealing with whole 
numbers was made by means of the Buswell-John Diagnostic Chart. The 
following tabulation shows the specific habits which were faulty and the 
number of occasions when they were exhibited in the four fundamental op- 
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erations. The symbols before the habits, such as al, a2, etc., refer to the list 
of habits on the chart. 


a Addition habits: Frequency 
ee I RNIN 0 5-0 o's 5 0. 45-06 0.0 04 bab one waew a Man ciewonies 9 
ee os oh Sco Gis GN 40 0 GAGA u Ga4 Hele bia w ve vin sla’e Rese Oe'elaisie 3 
Oe. IE 0 CONTIN TEE ooo oe ke sve ccccesncccecsececewoes 1 
or. I COREE osc 5 iio onde cicsncncdceecriocsccvens 9 
BAU: “GOOUBEN TG :-OF TIOTO THETIELS: oo. ac cecccevccscccmecececescseese 2 
Be eee RIN 55 56 55. 4.05 00:0 0:00-5:50 vse cconeseeneeees 6 
REG PR CR IIIT, oon onc cers cccccececcccedeccsessccce 1 
al9. Derived unknown from known combination ................0000% 3 
Os I re 7 


Not listed by Buswell and John was his uncertainty of procedure in deriving 
an unknown combination. 
b. Subtraction habits: 


ne. en i NI a,c wlelviata win 0 did 5as'dw cee k ein cennekaies 12 
$2. Tid not allow for Taving borrowed: ......06.scccccccccccecccscees 7 
s4. Errors due to zero in minuend and subtrahend .................. 4 
s6. Subtracted minuend from subtrahend .............ccccccccccceees 4 


Not listed by Buswell and John was his habit of adding more than one ten 
when borrowing. 

e. Multiplication habits: 
He seemed to know in pure memoriter fashion a large number of the multiplica- 
tion combinations, but he was unable to work any examples which contained more 
than two digits and required carrying. 

dé. Division habits: 
He knew some of the division combinations and could work simple examples 
which involved no remainders. 

e. Summary: 
Case 1 gave every indication of needing special instruction regarding effective 
methods of dealing with numbers. It was clear from his reactions that he fre- 
quently did not know what he was doing. Frequently when he was told that 
he was wrong he had no way in which to get himself out of his difficulty. 


IV. REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
A. General plan, Three periods were required to complete the diagnostic 
work which has been described. The shortness of the time allotted for reme- 
dial instruction made impossible any plan which would cover all the specific 
difficulties that Case 1 was encountering in arithmetic, and it was therefore 
decided to concentrate attention on certain of the habits which seemed to be 
most largely interfering with his success in this subject. The general plan 
of instruction consisted in: 
1. Leading the boy to discover for himself a way of thinking about numbers; 
2. Encouraging him to substitute effective methods which he discovered for the 
ineffective methods which he was accustomed to employ; 
3. Providing ample opportunity for him to use his new methods under circum- 
stances which permitted observation; 
4. Insisting upon his consistently employing his new methods without deviation or 
return to his old methods; 
. Reporting progress to his teacher and to his mother. 
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B. Detailed account of remedial instruction. In the paragraphs which 
follow a report is given of the methods which were employed to improve 
the boy’s habits of dealing with numbers. A detailed description is given 
of the remedial instruction in the case of three ineffective habits in addition 
and of three such habits in subtraction. In the case of multiplication and 
division the account is more general. Reference to the list of habits given 
earlier in this paper will enable the reader to identify the exact habit which 
is being considered at any time. 


1. Addition difficulties. 
(a) Type of habit al—Errors in combinations. 

The purpose of the remedial instruction in connection with his combination 
errors was, of course, to teach him those he did not know. 


Step 1. An analysis of his responses to the Buswell-John examples showed that he 
had the greatest difficulty with the combinations 


9 7 uy 5 7 6 9 
7 9 3 8 6 8 6 

Informal tests were devised to verify his difficulty with these combinations. Then 
instruction was undertaken with one of the combinations at a time. The following 
description of the teaching procedure employed with the first of the above noted com- 
binations may be regarded as typical. 

Step 2. Case 1 was given some of the easy combinations to begin with, such as 

, 2 6 
4 6, etc. 

Step 3. He was required to do all his work aloud. At first he was not at all 
responsive. When, for example, he was asked how he knew that 2 and 2 are 4 or that 
2 and 4 are 6, he replied, “I just knew it. Anybody would know that.” After a few 
days, however, Case 1 gradually became more communicative and explained his method 
of dealing with certain combinations. For instance, he said that he knew 5 and 9 
made 14 because 5 and 4 are 9, and so 5 and 9 must end in a 4, and 5 and 9 must 
be 14. He was then asked if he could tell all of the combinations in that way. He 
thought he could, and attempted several. He appeared surprised when he discovered 
that this method was useful in only a few cases. Previously when his method had 
failed to produce the correct answer he had never doubted the method, but assumed that 
his error lay in his first addition. Thus, when told that 9 and 7 are not 12, as he 
believed, because 7 and 2 are 9, he placed the blame for the error, not on his method, 
but on his addition of 7 and 2 as 9. 


Step 4. Having become convinced that he needed a new method of thinking of 
numbers, Case 1 was now ready for suggestions. He was again given the combination 
7 and 9 and encouraged to discover a way to find the correct answer. He hesitated an 
instant and then said, “7 and 7 are 14 and 2 are 16.” Inasmuch as this procedure repre- 
sented a distinct gain over his former method and could be permitted until such time 
as he was ready for the next step toward habituation of 9 and 7 as 16, he was com- 
mended and was told that he might for a time use this procedure when he was dealing 
with the combination. 


Step 5. Practice was provided from day to day on 9+ 7. Each time he hesitated 
he was reminded that he could find the answer himself. This he did aloud, using his 
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own discovery of 7+7-+2 until he knew the combination itself. Had time per- 
mitted, rapid recognition exercises would have been used for further practice to insure 


his attainment of the highest degree of proficiency with the combination. 


b) Type of habit a7—Writing number to be carried. 


Step 1. Case 1 was asked why he wrote the number to be carried. His answer 
was, “In order not to forget it.” He was then asked if he could not think of a reason 
why he should not write it. He saw that writing the number to be carried meant a 
waste of time and unattractiveness in the appearance of the examples. 


Step 2. He was now ready to consider a better method of dealing with the number 
to be carried. When he was asked if he knew of any way in which he would be sure 
to remember the number if he did not write it, he suggested that he might add it first. 


Step 3. Practice followed with examples containing two and three columns. He 
was never permitted to write the number to be carried, but was invariably required to 
add this number first. At times when he forgot and wrote the number he was made 
to erase it and to continue adding in accordance with his own proposed method. He 
seemed very much in earnest about breaking up this habit and would catch himself 
just as he was about to write the number. At such times he became very tense and 
explained, “I forgot.” It would then be a few minutes before he was able to relax 
and to resume work at the customary level of efficiency. : 


c) Type of habit a22—Skipping one or more decades. 


Step 1. The first step consisted in getting accurate information regarding the exact 
procedures Case 1 employed in higher-decade addition and the exact occasions when he 
employed them. Accordingly an informal test was prepared, consisting of examples 
like the following: 


He was required to compute these orally. It was found that he knew nothing about 
the operations involved and that he was accustomed most commonly to guess at random. 
Sometimes his guesses were wild—for example, when he announced the answer 56 for 
18 + 9—and sometimes they were correct. When they were correct, he seemed pleased 
and often said, “I just guessed.” 

Step 2. After some attempts to compute these examples and after certain sugges- 
tions from the experimenter, Case 1 discovered that he could find the answer for 16+ 8 
if he would remember his 6 + 8 combination and the fact that it ends in a 4, so that 
16+ 8 would end in a 4, and the answer would be 24. 

Step 3. Several examples were worked aloud by Case 1, using this new method 
of bridging. Whenever he hesitated and was inclined to revert to guessing he was 
told that, if he would, he could find the answer himself. 

Step 4. Case 1 very soon expressed a feeling of the necessity for learning the simple 
addition combinations. One day, while practicing higher-decade addition, he said, “If I 
knew my combinations, these would be easy.” A powerful source of motivation was 
thus uncovered. Limitations as to time prevented sufficient practice to reach the level 
of proficiency in performing higher-decade addition which is represented by habituation 
of the combinations themselves. 


2. Subtraction difficulties. 


a) Type of habit sl—Errors in combinations. 


Step 1. The Buswell-John Diagnostic Chart was checked, and it was found that 
Case 1’s subtraction errors in combinations corresponded with his addition combination 
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errors. An informal test was given, which verified the findings from the diagnostic 


chart. At times Case 1 resorted to the following complicated procedure to find the cor- 
rect result: 


16 9 and 5 are 14, and 2 are 16 
9 5 and 2 are 7; then 9 from 16 leaves 7 


Step 2. Examples were given to Case 1 to work aloud. He soon discovered that 
if 8 and 5 are 13, then 13 less 5 is 8. Again he said, “If I knew my addition combina- 
tions I could get these.” Such discoveries seemed to delight him. 


Step 3. Instruction on the subtraction combinations was then postponed in favor of 
practice on the addition combinations which corresponded with the most troublesome of 


the former. The general teaching procedure employed with the addition combinations 
has already been described. 


Step 4. When instruction on the subtraction combinations was resumed, marked 
improvement was at once apparent. 
b) Type of habits s2—Did not allow for having borrowed. 
s6—Subtracted minuend from subtrahend. 
Instruction designed to remove these two ineffective habits was combined. 


Step 1. Case 1 was given a number of examples of varying degrees of difficulty, 
all of them involving borrowing. The following are samples: 


47 92 57 654 
23 «64 439 #8 467 


In each case the boy worked the examples aloud, so that it would be possible to 
observe his processes. No error was allowed to pass unnoted; each was corrected at 
once, as often as possible by the boy himself. 


Step 2. Practice was continued on the correct procedures until the pupil was 
much improved and had gained confidence in his ability. Lack of time prevented con- 
tinued practice, but when the individual instruction ended, he was making very few 
mistakes in the simple forms of subtraction illustrated above. More time was needed 


to bring about complete habituation of desirable procedures in the case of subtraction, 
as in the case of addition. 


3. Multiplication difficulties. 


Before remedial instruction was begun, an agreement had been reached 
between Case 1’s regular teacher and the experimenter that some attention 
should be given to multiplication and division, even at the expense of needed 
instruction in addition and subtraction, in order to permit the boy to be 
promoted to the fifth grade. As a consequence, the remedial work in addition 
and subtraction was cut short, and assistance was given to the boy in mul- 
tiplication and division. No attempt was made to locate specific sources of 
weakness in multiplication. When Case 1 encountered special difficulty, as 
with the combination 7 x 8, he was encouraged to find the answer by using 
a known combination, as for example, 5 x 8. The purpose here was to 
forestall his tendency to guess or to give up; had time permitted, instruction 
would have been carried on to the point where he knew the combinations 


themselves and did not need to resort to solving the unknown ones from 
the known. 
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It was soon found that he needed instruction in more than the combina- 
tions. In multiplying such an example as the one following 
524 
xX 36 


he was variable in his procedure, now saying 4 times 6, 2 times 6, 5 times 
6, etc., and again saying 6 times 4, 3 times 4, etc. By having him compute 
aloud it was possible to detect this tendency and to assist him in establishing 
a uniform method of multiplying. 


4. Division difficulties. 


As in the case of multiplication, no attempt was made to secure an exact 
and complete diagnosis of the ineffective habits employed by Case 1 in divis- 
ion. The purpose was merely to give him the largest possible amount of 
help in the brief time remaining. He was not entirely ignorant of the pro- 
cedure in division, as was shown by his ability to solve simple examples with- 
out remainders, such as . 


3/24 S/S 6/18. 
Case 1 soon saw the relation between the division combinations and the multi- 
plication combinations, saying “If you know your multiplication tables, you 
can divide.” He therefore tended to reduce each case of division in which 
he did not know the division combinations involved to a case of multiplica- 
tion, as for example in 


7 /58. 
Not having the division combinations at his command, he thought of 7 X 7 as 


49, and then of 9 X 7 as 63, finally deciding that the fact he needed was 8 X 7, 
which is 56. The remedial instruction was discontinued at this point. 


V. Evmences or IMPROVEMENT FROM INSTRUCTION. 
A. Objective evidence. 


The Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale was again given Case 1 on May 27, ap- 
proximately six weeks after the beginning of remedial instruction. His 
scores on this test were: Addition, 4; subtraction, 5; multiplication, 4; divis- 
ion, 6. His total score was 19, and his arithmetic age, according to the 
norms, was nine years and six months, representing a gain of two full years 
and bringing him up to the normal arithmetic proficiency of a boy of his 
chronological age. 


The data secured in the two applications of the Pittsburgh Scale are pre- 
sented, in Table I, in order to permit a specific comparison of his ability 


before and after the remedial instruction. The table shows that marked 
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TABLE I. 


ANALYSIS oF REsuLTS oF INITIAL AND Enp Tests to SHow IMPROVEMENT— 
PittspuRGH ARITHMETIC SCALE 






































Attempts Rights 
Type of 
Operation Initial End : Initial Test : 
Test Test Gain Test End Gain 
ES rr * 6 2 3 4 1 
SetAction... .ceseccce 4 7 3 2 5 3 
Multiplication .......... 4 6 2 3 4 1 
RS ones paeekee 3 6 9 2 6 4 
i cues 15 25 10 10 19 9 
Arithmetic age at beginning of remedial instruction................+e0.. 7 yrs. 6 mos. 
Arithmetic age at end of remedial instruction.............s..seeeeeeees 9 yrs. 6 mos. 


improvement was made with respect both to the number of examples at- 
tempted and to the number of correct answers. In other words, at the end 
of the remedial instruction Case 1 worked much more rapidly (25 attempts 
as compared with 15, or a gain of 67%) with no loss in accuracy (19 cor- 
rect answers in place of 10, a gain of 9 answers). Furthermore the im- 
provement was general, occurring in connection with all four fundamental 
operations. 


TABLE II. 


Use or INnEFFEcTIVE Hasrts BEForE AND AFTER REMEDIAL INsTRUCTION— 
BusweE.i-JoHNn Dracnostic CHART 





Frequency of use 














Ineffective 
habit Before Remedial After Remedial 
Instruction Instruction 
al y 0 
a7 9 
a22 7 0 
s2 7 2 
s6 4 0 
Total 48 5 











Similar evidence of gain from the remedial instruction is furnished by a 
comparison of the number of times Case 1 employed certain ineffective habits 
before and after the special work. Table II contains the data already pre- 
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sented concerning three ineffective habits, as they were observed in the first 
use of the Buswell-John Diagnostic Chart, as well as the data for the same 
habits as observed by means of the same chart at the conclusion of the in- 
struction. 
B. Other evidence. 

That important changes were made in Case 1 is attested by other types of 
evidence which are less objective in character. These are summarized for 
the sake of brevity in Table III. 


TABLE III. 
Orser EvipENcE oF CHANGES MADE IN CASE 1 BY THE REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 




















Before Remedial After Remedial 
Item Instruction Instruction 
Attitude 
General feeling Not at all interested; hard to| Worked much better and sev- 
toward arithmetic keep him at work for any| eral times wanted to continue 
length of time. beyond allotted time. 
Attention Would not attend to work or|Worked without urging and 
instruction; easily distracted.| much more steadily. 
Guessed continually: | when|Seemed anxious to use his 
Self-confidence urged to find the answers} newly discovered procedures ; 
frequently said, “I can’t” and) on second use of the Buswell- 
“I don’t know how.” John Chart he said, “O, boy! 
I can do these.” On the re- 
testing with the Pittsburgh 
Scale was worried that he 
might not be able to finish in 
time. 
Opinions _— , : Prt : », 
Teacher’s Very poor in arithmetic,” | Seems to be doing better - 
“Badly in need of special at-| “Wants to do extra work. 
tention.” | 
; : . =" ‘ before.” 
Mother’s “Not interested in gee More interested than before. 
Case 1's Frankly rather bored with|"! know I have learned a lot”; 
arithmetic. “I hope I can keep up after 
this.” 

















WHAT TWO LITTLE GIRLS READ 


MABEL FLICK ALTSTETTER 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Their first delight in books was that of physical possession. Ruth selected 
Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Elizabeth chose Genung’s Practical 
Rhetoric. Perhaps John Watson can explain this choice; I cannot. They 
were permitted to handle our books from the very first. We argued that if 
they were to learn to handle books with care it could be done only by handling 
books. Naturally the volumes we prized most were placed upon the upper 
shelves. We hoped that wisdom would increase with stature. The girls 
justified our faith in them. Only two books were torn and these not seriously. 
Several books were “written” in. That was to be expected. 


The two books mentioned above were selected from others much more at- 
tractive from the adult point of view. Once these were selected, the girls 
forsook all others. The books were carried to bed and to the table. They 
must be in full view when their small owners were submerged in the tub. 
They were used as tea tables from which favorite stuffed animals shared bits 
of graham cracker. They were made into a bridge over which the Three 
Billy Goats Gruff tripped light away from the wicked old Troll. Or again 
they were propped against the back of a chair while little fingers drummed 
upon the make-believe piano. From them the girls sang, tunelessly it must 
be confessed, but with a right good will, “Jesus Loves Me,” “Over There,” 
or “My Darling Clementine”—all without turning a page. 


Then books came to mean stories. Peter Rabbit ran, on mischief bent, 
through Mr. McGregor’s garden, only to be punished by his wise mother. 
Little Black Sambo lost his highly prized wardrobe, to recover it again by 
strategy and then dine on pancakes and tiger butter in the bosom of his fam- 
ily. The Little Small Red Hen clucked her way through the perils of an en- 
vironment made up entirely of Wicked Foxes. I can still hear the sighs of 
relief each time I read: 

“T’ve had a great many troubles; 
I hope they won’t happen again. 
Anything for a quiet life,” 
Said the Little Small Red Hen. 
These stories were always read from the same chair. Broad arms sup- 


ported one small girl on each side, leaving the reader comfortably seated in 
the middle. 


Poetry was saved for bedtime. The girls had graduated from Mother 
Goose and rompers about the same time. Now, at four, Eugene Field and 
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Robert Louis Stevenson made them happy. Over and over again they heard 
the same poems. Over and over again they waited expectantly for the ending 
they knew so well. 


There were two favorites among these poems. “Dark Brown is the River” 
and “The Rock-a-bye Lady.” Ocasionally the children might permit the 
omission of the former from the evening’s routine, but the recital must always 
end with “The Rock-a-bye Lady.” It was years before I knew why she 
possessed so much charm for the girls. It was not, as I supposed, the poet’s 
music, but their misunderstanding of the words I read. They thought I said 
“The puppies they hang from her head to her feet.” Surely a lady so attired 
had a lasting fascination. 

I wish I might chronicle that their next love was “The Iliad,” as was Mar- 
garet Fuller’s or Horace Greeley’s. Strict adherence to the truth prompts me 
to relate that The Teeny-Weeny Book claimed their affection completely. 
They still speak of the pleasure the book gave them. ‘The secret of its charm 
lay in the author’s clever scaling of everything down to tiny proportions. 
Thus one cherry, carefully sliced, and a thimbleful of lemonade made a picnic 
for a whole company of Teeny-Weenies. A toothpick, carried to the base- 
ment with much labor, became fuel for several days. From this book the 
girls learned to read, although they had not yet started to school. They read 
the book over and over again. They dramatized it. They enlivened their 
conversation with quotations from its pages. They loaned it to the children 
of the neighborhood until in the interest of sanitation it should have been 
placed in a purifying fire. Yet its tattered back may still be seen among 
their dearest possessions. 

The motive for learning to read was so strong that the mechanics of the 
process gave them little trouble. They had tasted of the delights of the 
printed page and knew that others were in store for them. 

We continued to read aloud to them. We did not make the mistake of 
teaching them to depend on the adult members of the family. They read 
simple stories silently and to each other. Occasionally they read aloud to 
us, and we let them understand that we enjoyed it. 


About this time we read aloud the story of Heidi. She became a member 
of our family circle while we followed her life on the mountains of Switzer- 
land. Alice in Wonderland was an interesting story for the girls and a 
source of much fun for the adult members of the family. What six-year-old 
could possibly catch the delicious humor of the Mock Turtle’s description 
of the school he attended in the sea where they taught “Mystery, both ancient 


and modern, Seagography, Drawling, including Stretching and Fainting in 
Coils?” 


These books were followed by The Jungle Tales, Hans Brinker, Little Lame 
Prince, The Secret Garden, Peter Pan, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
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and The Swiss Family Robinson. Ruth, being of a practical turn of mind, 
found so many flaws in the last named book that it added much interest to 
the reading. 


The girls read much silently at this time. Robinson Crusoe became to 
them a very real person. Hans Andersen and Lang gave them fairy stories. 
They read Billy Whiskers and his kind. They followed Uncle Wiggly and 
shared in the Burgess best sellers. They delighted in the crude comics of 
the daily papers. Later The Little Peppers won and held their deep and 
abiding affection. The Alger books were read for a time, until their eternal 
sameness palled. The girls read many of the “Series” books so deplored by 
conscientious teachers. There were the Rover Boys and the Bobbsy Twins 
and the rest after their kind. Yet they tired of them soon. They turned 
in disgust, after a few trials, from the inane sentimentality of Elsie Densmore. 

An interesting problem developed early in their reading. The girls did 
not always like the same books. When they enjoyed the same book they did 
not read it at the same rate. We made sure that there were no mechanical 
difficulties in the way of rapid reading for Ruth and then we let her proceed 
at her own rate. We found we could pique her curiosity by a discussion of 
a certain book so that she read it of her own accord. We soon saw it was 
unwise to force her in the matter. She had so many interests other than 
reading that her time was full. On the other hand, Elizabeth has never 
needed any sort of stimulation. The problem in her case has been to see 
that she has the amount of outdoor activity she should have. When stories 
were dramatized, and they frequently were, it was Elizabeth who planned 
the dramatic procedure, but Ruth assumed the carrying out of the practical 
details. These temperamental differences made their reactions to books a 
constant source of interest and pleasure to the family circle. 

At no time were the girls told “This you must, and this you must not, read.” 
Of course, we took great pains that certain books should not enter the home. 
We remembered Kipling’s excellent philosophy in his story of the dog that 
had not been permitted to chew the soap and worry the boot blacking when 
he was a puppy. We tried to be careful that the lure of the forbidden should 
not be attached to a boak. 

A partly read book has never been taken from the girls. I remember an 
incident of my own childhood. I had acquired somewhere a book full of 
awe-inspiring mystery. ‘The hero had left his wife well and happy in his 
home. He returned in the evening to find the windows and doors boarded 
up. I followed him breathlessly through the darkened house until he came 
to the attic. Here behind the chimney he came upon a sight which froze 
his blood. Yet I shall never know what that sight was, for at that point my 
mother confiscated the book. For a quarter of a century I have wondered 


what he saw. I should probably have forgotten all about it had I finished 
the book. 
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When the girls were about ten, Louisa May Alcott claimed them for her 
own. ‘They read and reread my own worn copy of Little Women. They de- 
voured all her books they could find, and I believe they found them all. After 
reading dozens of other books since that time, they still retain Miss Alcott’s 
wholesome stories as their favorites. They have long ceased to count the 
number of times they have reread Little Men and Little Women. Elizabeth 
became Beth at her own request during the first reading of the books. 


When the desire for mystery stories developed, the girls had Treasure 
Island. This is another book which has been reread a number of times. 
They read Poe’s Tales and Augusta Seaman’s stories with delightful im- 
partiality. Later they read Fletcher, Doyle, Edgar Wallace, Van Dine, and 
Carolyn Wells. At the same time, they were still pleased with St. Nicholas 
and The Youth’s Companion. 


The reading aloud has continued. Thompson’s City of the Sacred Well 
charmed us all with its descriptions of the lost civilization of the Mayas. 
Digging for Lost African Gods followed a somewhat similar vein. Jane 
Addams and Helen Keller became our friends. We read Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Letters and climbed the mysterious mountains of Tibet in To Lhassa in 
Disguise. We suffered windstorm and heat with Roy Chapman Andrews in 
his journeys across the Gobi. We went to the South Seas with Frederick 
O’Brien and to the far North with Steffanson. Jn Brightest Africa we 
hunted big game with Carl Akeley. Maps were studied by the girls with real 
eagerness to find the places about which we read. 


The girls are now fifteen. For the last few years their own reading has 
included Dickens, Scott, Hawthorne, Cooper and others of that group. Of 
course, some of this has been required reading in school, but much of 
Dickens has had no other motivation than his own delightful stories. Arthur 
Terhune, Christopher Morley, Mary Rinehart, Fannie Hurst, and other mod- 
erns have been read. The girls now read also the fiction of the Saturday 
Evening Post and the popular household journals, with occasional stories 
and articles in Harper’s, Scribner’s and the Century. 


At no time have we denied the girls the joy of exploration. We have tried 
to avoid the “you-ought-to-read-this” attitude. They have learned to browse 
in libraries and second-hand bookstores. Perhaps the freedom to taste and 
choose which they have had may be criticized. Yet it would seem that dis- 
crimination must be the result of choice. Is not the important thing, after 
all, the level at which taste remains, rather than the levels through which it 
has passed ? 








































DO THE WHITE AND COLORED RACES DIFFER 
IN MECHANICAL ABILITY? 


T. T. LINDSEY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 








Several studies have been made for the purpose of comparing the intelli- 
gence of the white and negro races. Until recently there has been little evi- 
dence upon which to base answers to such questions as the following: Is the 
negro race better fitted for dealing with mechanical contrivances or in per- 
forming mechanical operations than the white race? Should industrial schools 
and vocational and practical arts classes be provided for the one race to the 
exclusion of, or in preference to, the other? Is there justification for the 
belief that because individuals fail in, do not do well in, or are not interested 
in the traditional academic school subjects they can perform the tasks included 
in the practical arts? 


In an endeavor to help answer these and similar questions a study has 
recently been undertaken and completed.1. From this study the results are 
here reported. One hundred white boys and an equal number of negroes 
of about the same age and grade in school were examined. 


Four tests designed to measure mechanical ability were used: 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests I and II.? 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability.* 

The Block Test, by Keene and O’Connor.* 


The Stenquist Tests are composed of pictures of mechanical contrivances 
of which the subject demonstrates his understanding. These tests have a 
relatively high correlation with the assembly tests by the same author and 
with shop teacher’s ranks. 


The MacQuarrie Test is a paper and pencil test consisting of seven parts: 
Tracing, tapping, dotting, copying, location, block, and pursuit. This also 
has a comparatively high correlation with mechanical work done in school 
shops. 

The Block Test consists of a rectangular wooden block cut into nine irregu- 
lar pieces. The block is disassembled and the subject is required to put it 





*Maples, S. A. A Comparative Study of the Mechanical Ability of White and 
Negro Boys, (Thesis) George Peabody College for Teachers, 1929. 

*Stenquist, J. L., Measurements of Mechanical Ability. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, 130, 1921. 

*MacQuarrie, T. W., “A Mechanical Ability Test,” Journal of Personnel Research, 
5, January, 1927. 

‘Keene, F. L. and O’Conner, J., “A Measure of Mechanical Aptitude,” The Personnel 
Journal, 6, June, 1927. 
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together as fast as possible. As tried out by the authors on a large group of 
individuals in the establishment of the General Electric Company at West 
Lynn, Massachusetts, it was found to have a marked degree of relationship 
between scores obtained and length of time that individuals remained at 
mechanical jobs. 


TABLE I. 


Tue Distripution oF AGE AND GRADE oF 100 Waite anp 100 Necro Boys TEstTED 
IN Tus Stupy 























Grade 9 10 11 Total 

Race WwW N W N Ww N Ww 

Age 
14 12 12 5 0 0 0 17 12 
15 10 10 8 1 0 0 18 11 
16 9 14 16 5 2 0 27 19 
17 5 13 17 18 10 “ 32 35 
18 2 o 1 9 3 10 6 23 

Total 38 53 47 33 15 14 | 100 100 

















Mean Age of Whites, 16.25 Years. Mean Age of Negroes, 16.46 Years. 
Mean Grade of Whites, 9.88. Mean Grade of Negroes, 9.61. 


It is not claimed that these mechanical ability tests measure such factors 
as cooperativeness, willingness to take orders, emotional reaction and the like, 
all of which have an influence more or less great upon one’s success in any 
occupation. It is believed, however, that they do measure ability to under- 
stand and perform various mechanical operations of importance for success 
in occupations requiring mechanical ability. 


The tests attempt to measure something other than that tested for in the 
so-called general intelligence tests. Their authors claim that this purpose 
has been accomplished, and offer as proof the very low (though positive) 
correlation with general intelligence tests. 


The results of this study show that the white group made better scores 
than did the colored group on each of the tests. Putting it in another way, 
in these tests the average white boy demonstrated his superiority. The ex- 
tent to which this is true is shown in Table II wherein the mean scores for 
the two racial groups in each of the tests is shown. 


In reading this table it must be remembered that the scores given for the 
two Stenquist Tests and the MacQuarrie Test show actual accomplishment, 
the higher the number the better the score. For the Block Test the score 
given is in minutes taken to perform the test, the lower the number the better 
the score. 
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TABLE II. 
Tue MEAN Scores MADE ON THE TEsts BY THE Two Ractat Groups 

Test Stenquist I Stenquist II. MacQuarrie Block Test 
Race W N W N W N W N 
Mean 
Score 69.65 57.9 61.05 48.55 57.95 50.95 3.41 4.35 
Quart. 

1 63.33 46.11 55.83 38.18 51.00 40.52 4.88 6.00 
Quart. 

3 78.23 68.84 67.40 60.33 64.28 60.83 2.72 3.20 
S. D. | 11.28 14.57 8.23 14.7 10.29 14.73 1.76 2.26 

















Attention should be called to the fact that there is a wider deviation or 
spread of scores about the mean for the negroes than for the whites. This 
is shown by quartiles one and three (Quart. 1, Quart. 3) and standard de- 
viation (S.D.). This wider spread of ability for the negroes may be further 
emphasized by the statement that while the Jowest individual scores in all of 
these tests were made by negroes, the highest scores in two of the tests were 
also made by negroes. 


Investigations of the ratings of the two racial groups in mental ability as 
shown by school accomplishment and intelligence tests® indicate the super- 
iority of the white group. This inferiority of the negroes, given in per- 
centage of the efficiency of the whites is estimated in these investigations at 
from 66 2/3% to 85%. As in the present report of mechanical ability, this 
difference is not uniform for all measures of performance. Schwegler and 
Winn*, says, 

“There appears to be an unmistakable difference in the intellectual life of the two 
groups. The median intellectual endowment of the colored group is about 85% that 
of the white. This difference, however, does not extend over a whole range of mental 
performance, but is highly specialized. In some types of function, namely those that 


involve direct unmanipulated recall, in common sense adjustments to simple situations, 


and in verbal facility the two groups are equal in ability. But in functions that involve 
intensive concentration of attention on complex subjective activities of a rational type 


by ny J., “The Mental Capacity of the American Negro,” Archives of Psychol- 
ogy, 28, 1913. 

Pyle, W. H., “The Mind of the Negro Child,” School and Society, 1, 357, 1915. 

Sunne, Dagny, “Comparative Study of White and Negro Children,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1, 77, 1917. 

Ferguson, G. O., “The Psychology of the Negro,” Archives of Psychology, 36, 1916. 

Schwegler, R. A., and Winn, Edith, “A Comparative Study of the Intelligence cf 
White and Colored Children,” Journal of Educational Research, 2, 1920. 

Leggett, J. L., Relative Intelligence of White and Negro Children, (Thesis), 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1921. 

Harrelson, P. V., The Comparative Ability of White and Negro Children as 
Measured by the Rational Learning Test, (Thesis), George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1922. 

Davenport, C. B., “Do Races Differ in Mental Capacity?” Human Biology, 1, 1929. 
*Schwegler, R. A. and Winn, Edith, op. cit., p. 847. 
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the white has a distinctly greater ability. The difference lies essentially in the higher 
and more abstract types of psychic work.” 

In the light of this quotation it is interesting to note that in mechanical 
ability, as shown by the above mentioned tests, the colored group is again 
about 80% as efficient as the white group. In the MacQuarrie Test, the 
negroes compared very favorably in tracing, tapping and dotting, while they 
proved much less efficient in copying, location and blocks. 


Though the difference in the two racial groups is nearly the same in tests 
for general intelligence and in tests for mechanical ability, it should again be 
emphasized that in the latter case a different ability is measured—something 
other than that sought for in the general intelligence tests. 


In the light of these studies, what should be the policy in regard to the 
introduction of practical activities in schools for the two racial groups? Ob- 
viously neither group should be neglected. Fortunately in the rapid industrial 
expansion, particularly in the South, there is opportunity for the use of 
all ranges of ability. No educational system may now be said to provide 
for individual differences unless, along with the traditional school -subjects, 
provision is also made in the practical arts to demonstrate and develop ability 
in mechanical operations and devices. 

Concerning the third question set up, namely, can an individual who tests 
low in general intelligence perform the tasks involving mechanical ability? 
the answer is, some of them can, others cannot. Because there is low cor- 
relation between measures of general intelligence and measures of mechan- 
ical ability is no reason for assuming that an individual who tests low in one 
will test high in the other, or vise versa. Though in many cases there is a 
difference in these abilities, when many individuals are tested the present 
findings indicate that, as a group, the one testing higher in one ability will 
test higher in another ability. 
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I. The 
(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF STANDARDIZATION 
OF NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


COLLEGES 


REBECCA C. TANSIL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 








The historical development of the standardizing of the Normal Schools 
may be outlined as occurring along three lines of progress, the last two in 
practically the same period of time: (1) The Normal School Association 
period, (I1) The period of regional accrediting association dominance, and 
(III) Efforts to develop a national agency within the normal schools them- 


In many of the statements made this paper is indebted to the address of 
President G. H. Maxwell, of the State Teachers College, Winona, Minne- 
sota, which is reported in the Proceedings (1924, pp. 614-624) of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


period of the Normal School Association (1858-1900) saw little 


progress toward common standards among normal schools. 


In 1858, the American Normal School Association was organized. 
This was the beginning of unity. 


In 1866, this association became a department in the National 
Teachers Association (later the National Education Association.) 


In 1885, the first formal inquiry toward standardization was made. 
A committee was appointed 

“to prepare a report on the curricula and methods of teaching in the different 
normal schools and to discover what concerted action the normal schools of 
the United States should take in order to raise the standards and increase 
the efficiency of their work.” 

The Los Angeles report, of 67 pages, begun in 1895 and completed 
in 1899, was an effort to form a basis for voluntary standardiza- 
tion. 


The result of these and other minor efforts to establish standards 
was described by R. H. Seerley, president of the Iowa State Nor- 
mal School, as follows: 


“I do not see how these variations could be either more marked or more defi- 
nite if the plan was to put forth as many theories and experiments as the 
human mind could invent. There is no typical State Normal School yet de- 
veloped. There is no disposition to get together and formulate any plan that 
will unify their professional efforts, but a constant disposition to show 
peculiarities and specialties and to oppose others in their notions just as 
peculiar and provincial.” 
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II. A period of dominance by regional accrediting associations (about 1900 


Ill. 


to the present). 


(a) In 1895, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, was organized. 


(b) In 1896, organization was effected of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

(c) In 1918, standards were adopted by the North Central Association 
for accrediting teacher-training institutions uniformly on practically 
a junior-college basis." 

(d) From 1919 to 1925, a struggle of the stronger normal schools and 
teachers colleges went on to secure a better rating from the North 
Central Association. 


(e) In 1925, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States adopted standards for teachers colleges.” 


The efforts to develop a national standardizing agency among the teach- 
ers colleges themselves (1902 to the present). 


(a) In 1902, was organized the North Central Council Committee of 
State Normal School Presidents. 


(b) In 1916, came the publication of the Judd-Parker bulletin on nor- 
mal school education, which maintained the position that “stand- 
ardization should be from within.” 

“The question arises at once, Who is to do the work? Outside agencies are 


not likely to succeed, because wherever these agencies criticize an institu- 
tion, they stir up antagonism rather than bring about reform.” 


(c) In 1917, the North Central Council of State Normal School Presi- 
dents developed into the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges.* 

(d) In 1920 was published the document of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching: A Study of the Professional 
Preparation of Teachers. 

(e) In 1923, the American Association of Teachers Colleges adopted a 
set of standards for grading teachers colleges, but failed to provide 
a means to enforce these standards.® 

(£) In 1924, the American Council on Education approved a set of 
standards for normal schools and teachers colleges. 

(g) In 1926, the American Association of Teachers Colleges adopted 
another set of standards, to go into effect in 1927. Some advances 
are to be seen, but there is still no rigid enforcement, and many in- 





*Proceedings of the North Central Association, 1918. 
*Proceedings of the Southern Association, 1925. 
*Judd, Charles H., and Parker, S. C., Problems Involved in Standardizing State 


Normal Schools, U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 12, 1916. 


‘American Association of Teachers Colleges, Yearbook, 1922. 
“American Association of Teachers Colleges, Yearbook, 1923. 
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stitutions commonly recognized as teachers colleges are not yet meet- 
ing all the standards adopted.® 


The teachers colleges are now being molded by two agencies—their own 
consensus of judgment and the regional associations. 


Although they have now come well into the third phase of standardization 
and are making attempts to formulate national standards on which they can 
all agree, they are still depending on the regional associations for enforcing 
whatever standards are enforced. And these are the standards of colleges 
in general, not of teacher-training schools particularly. 


The regional associations, which were formulated and have been rigidly 
controlled until recently by liberal arts colleges, are becoming more adjusted 
to teacher-training institutions. There are many recent evidences of a grow- 
ing spirit of cooperation and of increased regard. 


Since 1918, when teachers colleges were first admitted to the North Cen- 
tral Association, sixty teacher-training institutions have become members. 
In 1928, teacher-training institutions were allowed to meet the standards for 
colleges and universities and be transferred to that list. Twelve teachers 
colleges met these standards and were thus transferred. According to a 
motion adopted at the meeting in 1928, the separate list of the Association of 
“institutions for the training of teachers” will be discontinued in 1931. There- 
after, institutions will be accredited only as colleges, as junior colleges, or as 
secondary schools. Liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges will be listed 
together.’ 


The Southern Association was slow in admitting teachers colleges to its 
membership. At every meeting from 1921 to 1925 addresses were made 
before the association, reports were received from committees, and discussions 
were engaged in, all having for their purpose the solution of the problem 
of standardizing and ultimately admitting normal schools and teachers col- 
leges. It was not until 1925, however, that a definite set of standards for 
teacher-training institutions was adopted. In this year the first teachers 
colleges were admitted. Since then the teachers colleges have gained mem- 
bership as follows: 

1925 5 admitted. 


1926 2 “ 
sa7 6 * 
1928 6 “ 


That the “prejudice” against teacher-training institutions is rapidly break- 
ing down is evidenced by the fact that in 1928 a teachers college president 
was chosen to the presidency of the Southern Association. 


*American Association of Teachers Colleges, Yearbook, 1926. 
"Journal of the North Central Association, March, 1928. 
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There is a continual exchange of students between liberal arts colleges and 
teachers colleges. Before standardization and complete affiliation were af- 
fected, serious handicaps were imposed on many students. The adopting of 
identical standards for both types of institutions allows students to transfer 
from one school to another with little loss of credit and time. 


In comparison with the long years of establishment of liberal arts colleges 
and universities, the teachers colleges may be said to “be still in the experi- 
mental stage.” Almost unbelievable progress has taken place, however, in 
the last ten years, and it is only logical to say that the next ten years should 
see still greater progress in teachers’ colleges. 


In an address before the 1928 meeting of the North Central Association, 
Dr. Judd recommended that the regional associations work together and ask 
the Federal Government to provide funds wherewith certain scientific studies 
may be made of our institutions of education. This would mean a policy 
of investigation on a broad national scale and would be of great advantage 
to teacher-training institutions.® 


The next few years should see the establishment of a national agency 
whereby standards for teacher-training institutions will be administered. 
The standards should grow out of the standards sought by the teachers col- 
leges for themselves, supplemented by more general standards maintained by 
regional associations and the results of careful studies made by expert, scien- 
tific investigators in the field of education. 


*The North Central Quarterly, March, 1928. 











PUBLIC EDUCATION AMONG THE CHEROKEE 
INDIANS 


JOHN BENJAMIN DAVIS 
John E. Brown College for Boys 


With the United States Government Indian schools the public is familiar 
on account of the numerous investigations and published reports, and with 
those conducted by churches and other institutions among Indians, because 
they are constantly campaigning for funds; but with the schools organized 
and maintained quietly and efficiently for many years by the Indians them- 
selves few persons among the ordinary intelligent public have any acquain- 
tance whatever. The doctrine regarding “wards of the nation” has been 
very widely accepted as implying complete inadequacy, among the Indians, in 
self-help. 


Each of the five civilized tribes of Oklahoma for many years conducted its 
own tribal schools without federal aid or supervision. The schools were 
supported by tribal funds raised by taxation and from interest on invested 
money. They were administered by tribal officers and usually taught by 
teachers who were members of the tribes. Only Indian children were per- 
mitted to attend them. 


Among these schools of the five civilized tribes, those of the Cherokee 
Nation are the subject of the present paper. These schools, which were 
conducted from 1801 to 1898, when the United States Government took 
charge of all Cherokee affairs, maintained a fairly uniform policy through- 
out their entire existence. 


Before the American Revolution some Cherokee boys had attended school 
in the neighboring colonies, and many of the chiefs were men of considerable 
education. From one of these chiefs came the invitation which first led the 
Moravians to establish a mission in the Cherokee country in Georgia. In 
1801 the Moravians received permission from the General Council of the 
Cherokee Nation to establish a school and mission station. ‘Two missionaries 
arrived and began holding regular church services. The Cherokees wanted 
teachers, not theologians; so the council sent orders to the missionaries to 
organize a school within six months or leave the nation. 
ranged and the school established. 


The matter was ar- 
Later other organizations received per- 
mission to establish schools. The Presbyterians came in 1803, the Baptists 
in 1817, and in the latter year the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (Congregational) also began work in the nation. 
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At the mission schools vocational training was a regular part of the work, 
and was really the part most favored by the Indians. The National Council 
of the Cherokee Nation co-operated with the missionaries by purchasing a 
set of tools for any pupil who had completed the course at one of the institu- 
tions and had learned a trade. An examination of the records of the council 
reveals several such appropriations. The following entry, made in 1828, 
is characteristic : 

Resolved by the National Committee and Council in General Council convened, 
That the sum of fifty-seven dollars and twenty-five cents be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any monies in the National Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the purpose of purchasing a set of blacksmith tools for George Candy; viz: One 
bellows, one anvil, one vise, one screw plate, three hammers, one rasp, and half a dozen 
files; and that the National Treasurer be authorized and required to make the purchase, 
agreeably to the. provisions of a law passed 26th October, 1820, providing for the pro- 
curing of a set of tools, at the public expense, for any native apprentice who shall have 
served his apprenticeship and learned a mechanical trade. 

New Echota, 18th October, 1828. 


Lewis Ross, Prest. Natl. Com. 
Concurred—Goinc SNAKE, Speaker of Council. 
Approved—Jno. Ross, Principal Chief. 


In 1825 an act was passed by the General Council authorizing the establish- 
ment of a National Academy and Museum, but the provisions of the act 
were not carried out, on account of a lack of funds. An appropriation for 
a pair of globes and for other school material was made by the same council. 
It is probable that this was intended for equipment for some school maintained 
by the missionaries. It is known that tribal funds were sometimes appro- 
priated for such purposes. The United States also furnished funds to assist 
the mission schools of that period, but the amount that the missionaries re- 
ceived from either source was not large. 

In 1827 a constitution was regularly adopted by the nation, in which the 
following declaration occurs: 

Sec. 10. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government, 
the preservation of liberty, and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged in this Nation. 

The council was willing to have the expense of running the schools borne 
by the missionaries, but not to leave the schools without supervision. The 
following act was passed in October, 1828: 

There shall be appointed by the Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation two com- 
mittees of two members each, one in each judicial district, whose duty it shall be to 
visit the different schools in the Nation, at the public examinations of said schools, once 
a year, and to report to the General Council annually on the number of scholars, progress 
of education, etc. 

Be it further resolved, That they shall be paid one dollar a day, while in actual 
service, out of any monies in the National Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sequoyah, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, was a member of a com- 
mittee that went to Washington in 1828 to make a treaty with the Federal 
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Government. One of the provisions of this treaty was the payment of 
$2,000 annually for ten years for school purposes. 

It was found that this fund would not go very far in providing public schools 
over a wide section of country, so it was decided to divide it among the 
mission schools in the various sections of the nation. 

In 1835 a treaty was made by which the Eastern Cherokees, who had been 
living in Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama, were forced to 
join the Western Cherokees, who were living in what is now Oklahoma. 
This treaty provided that schools should be established, and that a fixed por- 
tion of the revenue of the tribe should be set aside for their maintenance. 
The removal did not take place immediately; but in 1839, after the removal, 
the united nation made a new constitution, which provided for a public-school 
system. 

On account of unsettled conditions, both physical and political, school work 
did not begin at once. The country was entirely unsettled, so that houses had 
to be built and farms cleared and fenced. There were a few mission schools 
already among the Western Cherokees, and these were attended, as were the 
schools in the neighboring state of Arkansas, particularly at Fayetteville. 
More than one-fourth of the tribe had died during the forced removal. There 
were a great many orphan children, and the school fund was largely used for 
their benefit, although some was paid to the mission schools. A few of the 
wealthier members of the tribe sent their sons to Eastern colleges, Princeton 
in particular. 

In 1841 the council passed an act appropriating $2,257.30 to meet school 
expenditures of the previous year, and created the office of Superintendent 
of Public Schools. Eleven elementary schools were established, and an 
appropriation of $8,000 was made for their support. 

It was provided that any community might have a public school if an 
average of twenty-five pupils would attend regularly, provided that the com- 
munity would build a schoolhouse and provide seats and other furniture. The 
nation would provide a teacher and supply books and other equipment. One 
of the articles of furniture demanded was a suitable closet, with lock and key, 
in which supplies could be kept. 

The school year was long, 200 days, divided into two terms, of twenty 
weeks each. The salary of the teachers was $300 a year, which at that time 
and in that section was considered good pay. The Principal Chief received 
$400, and the Judges of the Supreme Court drew $200 a year. The school- 
houses were usually built of logs, with large stone fireplaces. 

In 1843 the council authorized the establishment of seven additional schools 
and fixed the maximum teacher’s salary at $400 a year. In 1845 there were 
three more schools established, and the superintendent was given the author- 
ity to discontinue or move a school that did not maintain the minimum en- 
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rollment. An annual appropriation was made to pay for the clothing and 
board of orphans attending public schools. 

In 1849 an examining board was created, to pass upon the qualifications 
of teachers. 

All these schools were conducted in English, as there was little demand 
for instruction in Cherokee. The Cherokee alphabet is syllabic, so that one 
needs only to learn the characters in order to be able at once to read and 
write the native language. This was frequently done in a single day by 
bright children, and rarely took more than a week for any one. The council, 
however, also contemplated publishing a series of textbooks in Cherokee. A 
geography and grammar were prepared, but never published. Several prim- 
ers, or children’s books, were printed in Cherokee, and an arithmetic was 
published by order of the council. An examination of this book shows that 
it was probably intended for the self-instruction of adults, rather than for 
use in the primary schools. 


In the American Journal of Education for August, 1855 (Vol. I, p. 
120), appeared an article on “Public Education Among the Cherokee In- 
dians,” in which the statement is made that there were at that time twenty- 
one public schools. 


The Civil War divided the Cherokee Nation, and private feuds as well 
as the general attacks of both armies caused the loss of practically all the 
property in the country. After the close of the war, very few houses were 
standing and the live stock had disappeared. 


Upon the reorganization of the Cherokee Nation after the war, thirty-two 
schools were provided for Cherokee children and two for Negroes. The 
Negroes were the children of former slaves, who had to be admitted to full 
citizenship by the provisions of the treaty of Fort Smith. There were a 
great many orphan children, and large appropriations were made for their 
support. 

In 1869 the sum of $18,820 was provided for the common schools. Several 
new schools were established, one for Negroes at Fort Gibson and one for 
Cherokee children at each of the following places: Muddy Springs, Falling 
Pot’s, Grand Saline, John Rattling-gourd’s, Wilson Sittingdown’s, Going 
Snake, Dick Old Field’s, and Culcarlaskee’s. 

In 1871 there were fifty-nine elementary schools, and the number had in- 
creased by 1877 to seventy-five. In 1895 there were one hundred Cherokee 
schools and fourteen schools for Negroes. When the United States took 
over the Cherokee schools, under the provisions of the Curtis Act, on June 
30, 1898, there were more than one hundred and twenty elementary schools. 


So far only the elementary schools have been considered. It was not until 
1846 that the tribe considered that they could undertake the building of sec- 
ondary schools. The next year the council appropriated money to build two 
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seminary buildings. These were situated about two or three miles from 
Tahlequah, the Cherokee capital, and about the same distance from each other. 
One was for boys and the other for girls. The buildings were of stone and 
brick, three stories high, 185 feet long, and 109 feet wide. They were fin- 
ished in 1850. 


Twenty-five picked students were assigned to each seminary by the judges 
of the various districts. Preference was made, other things being equal, 
of children coming from homes where English was not spoken. Other stu- 
dents than those thus selected were admitted upon the payment of $5.00 
monthly, a sum which covered the expense of tuition, room, lights, fires, 
board, laundry, books, and supplies. 


The schools were well organized and conducted. The annual catalog for 
1852 says: 

The Steward purchases all supplies and has the direction and management of the 
appropriations, collects all board bills and employs all assistance in the domestic depart- 
ment. The Domestic Superintendent is appointed by the National Council and has 
charge of the domestic supplies, secures clothing and supplies for the primaries and 
attends to other duties. The Medical Superintendent gives medical and sanitary atten- 
tion. The Matrons attend the sick, receive the clothing from the laundry and attend 
to its mending and distribution. 

The Female Seminary was totally destroyed by fire in 1887. A new build- 
ing was completed in 1889, in the north part of Tahlequah. After statehood 
it was sold to the state of Oklahoma for the Northeastern State Teachers 
College, which now occupies it. The Male Seminary was destroyed by fire 
in 1910 and was not rebuilt. 


There were so many Civil-War orphans that it was difficult to supervise 
their care while they were in private homes. In 1871 the council provided 
for an orphan asylum. A beautiful tract of land near the Grand Saline on 
Grand River was set aside for the purpose, and large brick buildings were 
built and others purchased. There were usually about 150 children at the 
asylum, where an excellent high school was maintained until it was burned in 


1903. 


Before the Civil War there were no schools for Negroes in the Cherokee 
Nation. The Indians had many Negro slaves. To teach a Negro to read 
and write was considered a crime against the nation and was punishable by 
a heavy fine. When the Cherokee schools were reorganized after the treaty 
of Fort Smith, Negro schools were provided on the same terms as those for 
Cherokee children. A Negro high school was built near Tahlequah, where 
a number of pupils were admitted each year upon the recommendation of 
the district judges, without the payment of tuition or other fees. Additional 
students were to be admitted upon the payment of $5.00 a month, as was 
charged at the seminaries. 
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None of these schools was visited or in any way administered by the United 
States authorities. They were completely under tribal control. That the 
schools were more efficient than the ordinary schools of the surrounding 
states is perhaps indicated by the fact that they ran without interruption for 


nine or ten months, instead of the three or four that was customary in the 
states of the section. 


The mission schools also were continued throughout the period, and some 
of them are still in existence. 

When Oklahoma was admitted to statehood, the Cherokee Nation con- 
stituted less than two per cent of the total population. Ten of the members 
of the Constitutional Convention, however, were Cherokee citizens. Since 
statehood, one United States Senator (Owen), four Congressmen (Carter, 
Chandler, Davenport, and Hastings), one Registrar of the United States 
Treasury (Teehee), and several other federal and state officers have been 
Cherokees. That the general interest in education and the school facilities 


offered by the nation had something to do with this there can be no reason- 
able doubt. 


Thomas L. McKenny, who was for several years the head of the Indian 
Bureau of the United States, wrote in his Memoirs (1846): 


Notwithstanding the hardness of the destiny of the Cherokees—the oppressions that 
have been heaped upon them, the contrivances resorted to even in high places for the 
purpose of retarding their advance in letters and learning, and to deprive them of the 
privileges resulting from an organized government of their own; it is my firm belief 
that, in proportion to population, there are more Cherokees who read, either the English 
or their own tongue, the latter by means of an alphabet invented by one of themselves, 
than can be found among the whites in any of the states of the Union. 














THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY BUDGET 





JACKSON E. TOWNE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





In most schools, library salaries are buried in the general school estimates 
for library or for salary purposes, and supplies also are frequently buried in 
a general budget allowance for school maintenance. 


It is significant that 143 replies to the American Library Association ques- 
tionnaire, sent out in preparation for the four volume Survey of Libraries in 
the United States, revealed only 18 school libraries affording itemized budgets. 


Let us consider the budget of the Washington High School Library in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the year 1926-27. The items are as follows: 


Salaries 

Books and Magazines— 
Departmental 
Reference 
Replacements 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Additional 

This itemization, in a high school library, is as complete as the average 
college library budget. The budget of the college library over which the 
writer presides, for instance, includes only the following items, when sum- 
marized : 

Salaries (including student help) 
Books 

Periodicals 

Binding 

Back periodicals 

Supplies 

Miss Lucile Fargo, in her projected library curriculum study, entitled The 
Library in the School, soon to be published, says: 

“It is impossible to achieve any sort of balance in the book collection, or in relative 
expenditures for periodicals, visual aids, and books, if financing is through special appro- 
priations or hit-and-miss contributions from miscellaneous sources. Even the tiniest 
library, with a book fund of not to exceed twenty-five dollars, should know that twenty- 
five dollars will be available.” 

Standards set up by the various sectional school associations now make it 
necessary for high school libraries to be adequately stocked with books. Ac- 
cording to the standards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, for instance, even the smallest high school, with an 
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enrollment of 100 or less students, must have 500 “well-selected books, ex- 
clusive of government documents, text-books and duplicates, to meet the 
needs for reference, supplementary reading and cultural and inspirational 
reading.” Schools with an enrollment of from 200 to 500 students must 
have from 1,000 to 2,500 “well-selected books”; if the enrollment is from 
500 to 1,000 students, the books must number from 2,500 to 5,000; and 
schools with an enrollment of over 1,000 must have 5,000 “or more well-se- 
lected books.” 


Obviously, the Southern school librarian needs an itemized book budget. 


The American Library Association survey gives us the following itemized 
book budget for a high school in a Southwestern state : 


IN cre hw aals epuiivlvo.paa'eay ne €ndowie aw valsvecibnens $950.00 
ee BE ORCL E ET LOTTO ECCT EET TTT 200.00 
SEE ERE OT DOE POLE DEEL PROP AAR ETAT OTEE 130.00 
IEEE RTE COREL ELEC O TEER CET CO TONE 175.00 
I Ste os or aiaila ates! aveiocie waicu isin alate wie Wars 85.00 
(including chemistry, biology, and general science) : 
EIEIO? 52, re vias pals anu nou desea wee vesanueaceedasieaaees 30.00 


This budget indicates the tendency to slight science which Miss Fargo finds 
somewhat general and warns against in her book. 


How is the school library book fund to be apportioned? By the principal 
and the librarian, and in the very largest schools it would be well for a faculty 
committee to make the apportionment. This is the arrangement in many 
college libraries. 


In the library which the present writer serves, the apportionments to vari- 
ous departments range from 6 to 1 per cent of the total book fund. What 
should be the percentage of apportionment in the school library book budget? 
Miss Fargo indicates some percentages from an unnamed school library bud- 
get as follows (the total book fund being $400.00) : 


I aoe th ae ping sw a einige ey ona ea emacaniarel ob 9% 
I SESE EDO DRE POE TEE FOOTE ETP OPE EO TE 27% 
I el te a ts oak wh et ag ba wieaiieca Neuen 8% 
So salen sae Gece wuss cece bwp cai aee pe aeeReeekeneeins 4% 
eee ce te ee ad Sul cn on ea binine daa eM aeb ae eed saree wns 12% 
Languages 

Ree ra aie S iecly Sine d Mae be tS ee Nine teuyenteNin’ 4% 

CGE A th core Ti toe oe a aang au eu ein ooh 6S RG OSae OCNe 4% 
I EOE RTO EEE POC IRR EO REED eee 3% 
DUM ao Ca aaieun a ii ek eeaniaababeaddieeneWeasnwanineeeels 3% 
I RE ae i a ar ci al cco ge ley a a aus em eee’ 4% 
EE eo re aah nn Gad eaten a emma cuca saccade once 3% 


Miss Fargo quotes an old standard to the effect that $40.00 should be the 
minimum for the small school library for periodicals; 10 to 15% of the total 
book fund should be spent by any school library; over 15% is spent in the 
college library served by the writer. 
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It should surely not be necessary for the entire appropriation to be spent 
at once. The principal and those in charge of his office records must learn 
that book buying for a library can be more judiciously carried out if not 
concentrated in single purchases once a year. 


Surely even the smallest high school library is deserving of a simple cash 
account, with appropriations entered on one side and expenditures (bills ap- 
proved for payment) entered on the other. Let the librarian keep such an 
account, even though the principal may see no reason for it, feeling that his 
office records are sufficient. This is one of the ways in which the school 
librarian can convince her chief that she is to be regarded as something more 
than a glorified nursemaid. 


The high school librarian must ask to have book bills sent in duplicate, so 


that if the principal retains the original in his office, a carbon can be used to 
check the books when they are received. 


It is now quite generally felt at educational institutions that when fines are 
collected they should be turned in to the business office—credited to the library 
budget, to be sure, but turned in nevertheless. 


In addition to her other duties, I suggest that every high school librarian 
work up a detailed project budget. In the library of GtorcrE PEasopy COoL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS there are kept on file priced and checked lists from over 
twenty teaching departments for books which the members of the faculty 
expect to see ultimately acquired by the library in addition to the regular ac- 
cessions from the book fund as inevitably limited at present. 


In our library we also have at hand a budget which indicates specific staff 
additions such as we shall make when we enjoy a larger endowment in the 
years to come. 


If the high school library needs new furniture, let the librarian secure the 
latest library furniture catalogs and prepare an itemized priced statement. 
If the library has been given books in particular fields, perhaps more than 
are needed in those fields, redressing the balance in other fields must be anti- 
cipated. Let the librarian prepare itemized priced book lists and have these 
ready for the school official or the prospective donor who may walk into the 
library tomorrow and ask: “What is the greatest need here?” 
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WITHOUT VISION THE PEOPLE PERISH! 


E. EHRLICH SMITH 
Randolph-Macon College 


School instruction is being subjected to the closest scrutiny for its effective- 
ness in satisfying individual needs and wants and in providing proper attitudes 
toward life. While this is the result of psychological investigation, neverthe- 
less there are some horrible examples that may have contributed to bringing 
the situation about. For example, in many biographies we read that there was 
intense personal interest in geography in school, but there was little or no en- 
couragement. Joseph Conrad, at the age of thirteen, wrote a school paper on 
Arctic Geography, but “I got no mark,” he said. His teacher made the com- 
ment that he had been wasting time reading books of travel. But a knack of 
map drawing saved him from disgrace. 


But Conrad’s spirit was not dampened by the stupidity of his teachers: 
the Arctic did not long hold his vagrant spirit; Africa became an obsession. 
He devoured the narratives of Mungo Park and Bruce. He remembered 
penciling the outline of Tanganyika in “my beloved atlas, which, having been 
published in 1852, knew nothing of the Great Lakes.” The most venerated of 
Conrad’s boyish enthusiasms was David Livingstone. One day when his de- 
votion was derided by his school fellows, he put his finger “on a spot in the 
very middle of the white heart of Africa” and vowed there he would go. 
And the time came. “Eighteen years afterward, a little steamboat lay moored 
on the bank of an African river.” 


A lesser spirit would not have survived such lack of instruction and guid- 
ance in school. Geographic mindedness may thus in the past have been some- 
times achieved over scholastic obstacles ; but we must now see to it that these 
be removed so that such spirits may be liberated. 

“Geography has its educative influence and value in connection with social 
events and their consequences.” It is a study of the relationships between the 
earth and the life that dwells on it. It deals with men as influenced by different 
conditions found in different parts of the earth. The science of geography is 
a study of cause and effect, an explanation of things which provide a basis for 
understanding. Because of this study of relationships and their interpreta- 
tion, we now say, “If it is not interpretation, it is not geography.” 

It has been said that the intelligence of the ancient Greeks was as much 
above that of the moderns as that of the moderns is above the African. I do 


*A paper read at the Convention of the National Council of Teachers of Geography, 
Atlanta, Ga., July 10, 1929. 
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not know whether this be true or not. Be that as it may, there was something 
lacking in the achievements of ancient civilizations, with their emphasis on 
art, literature, philosophy, religion, and despotic government. Since the time 
of Francis Bacon, when scientific investigation began to exert its influence on 
human thought, the attitudes of men have been changed profoundly. Modern 
civilizations now lay the greatest emphasis on science, on man’s material de- 
velopment, and on the use of natural resources through manufacturing, com- 


merce, and mining. There is a tremendous difference in outlook between 
ancient and modern civilizations. 


Geographic mindedness and scientific mindedness are akin; and for this 
reason geography plays a major part in shaping modern civilization, for it 
enriches and liberates the more personal contacts by furnishing their contact, 
their background, and their outlook. Since civilization is a state of mind, the 
geographic minded will help to hasten the day of that great civilization which 


will place equal emphasis on the idealism of the ancients and the materialism 
of the present. 


One function of geography is a worthy transformation of experience, the 
giving of a truly socialized and intellectualized life. Those who participate in 
its activities whole-heartedly, by means either of direct or of vicarious experi- 
ence, find their efforts leading to greater satisfaction, understanding, and hap- 
piness. Now, the schools are enormously interested in inculcating pride in 
economic life and the desire to render public service. This is a great vision 
we teachers are seeking through the medium of geography. As evidence of 
this, we are posting the educational highway with definite objectives, limited 
only by essential facts and principles, and guarded by desirable attitudes. By 
this means, we are counting on getting to the goals of appreciation of the great 
struggles of mankind, of the earnest desire to understand other people, and of 
an intelligent questioning attitude toward existing geographic conditions. 


Many conditions need questioning. In the South, especially, an exhausting 
system of soil culture is one; another is the practice of buying from other 
markets supplies for tenants, feed for animals, and even mules, nearly all of 
which can be raised or produced at home with little expense. The questioning 
attitude is represented by such queries as, Why buy up-country corn and oats 
when the local soil will yield both in great abundance with little expense? Why 
buy meat from the packing houses when hogs can be raised locally at small 
expense? Why buy mules elsewhere at $200 a head when just as good can be 
raised at home for $20 apiece? 


We are counting on turning out human products who are armed with un- 
derstanding and equipped with attitudes for service. And geography furnishes 
the background to students’ personal contacts which will aid them in fitting 
their lives intelligently into their physical surroundings or in choosing sur- 
roundings to which their capacities are suited. Thus there is the possibility for 
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the schools to render a community service of great value. Economic develop- 
ment is an essentiai condition for any spiritual or cultural development. If 
we can insure economic stability, we are laying sure foundations for govern- 
ment, education, science, religion, and art. 


Intelligent citizenship includes a knowledge and appreciation of the better 
uses of land and natural resources. Geographic minded people realize the 
necessity of adjusting activities to the land harmoniously and effectively, and 
not with a mere view to immediate profit. Surely a geographic minded peo- 
ple, sensitive to the importance of the conservation of resources, is an essential 
for national independence and well-being. 


Geography furnishes outlook by disclosing the degrees in which the physical 
forms and forces of our environment rule in the realm of human affairs. A 
good citizen wants to think intelligently about governmental activities, such as 
the justice of aiding irrigation in the West and other projects in the different 
sections, the tariff problem, flood control, and numerous questions of like 
character ; and to think intelligently about such problems, one must cultivate a 
sense of national solidarity. Many of these questions are so complex that a 
little political prejudice can throw clear thinking out of gear. A geo- 
graphic sense greatly assists one in thinking straight about sundry prob- 
lems, thus providing a background for sound interpretation of daily hap- 
penings and national policies. 


A sympathetic understanding of the conditions and problems of peoples of 
the world is tempered by the maxim that God made all men in relative but 
changing degrees dependent upon food, clothing, and shelter, and it develops 
the ability to view the lives of nations and communities in relation to their en- 
vironments, thus providing the means for understanding their problems and 
their attitudes. Charles Lamb once said that he hated a certain man. His 
friend asked in amazement, “How can you hate him? You don’t know him.” 
“That is right,” said Lamb, “and that is why I hate him.” 


It seems to me that this attitude of sympathetic understanding leads 
naturally to these three values: 


1. An appreciation and fair evaluation of the intrinsic worth of human 
efforts ; 


2. A recognition of man’s specific adaptation of natural resources to hu- 
man usage ; 


3. A realization of the interdependence of peoples. 


Let us comment on the first of these values—An appreciation and fair 
evaluation of the intrinsic worth of human efforts. This conception can banish 
the contemptuous attitude towards the “Dago” and the “Wop” and substitute 
for it an attitude of respect and vicarious co-operation. It can open the gates 
of understanding—open them so wide that even the doctrine of the Brother- 
hood of Man may have a fair chance to get through. 
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The second of the three values is : A recognition of man’s specific adaptation 
of natural resources to human usage. Nature provides stimuli in the way of 
obstacles and resources for experiments, achievements, and failures. The 
geographic minded person takes cognizance of this fact by showing an intelli- 
gent sympathy for others, a sympathy based on an inductive-deductive process 
of reasoning. For example, he would be able to understand that the loyalty 
for the “Lost Cause” which lingered so long in the cultured “Black Belt” of 
portions of the South was the outgrowth, directly, and indirectly of geographic 
influences. Among these the most important factors were the lack, in these 
regions, of natural resources other than the soil—resources such as coal, iron, 
and water power—and the prevalence of a heavy Negro population. Because 
of these conditions, there was little to attract immigrants. As the people were 
impoverished by war, they were unable to travel. Consequently the deep con- 
victions which the Civil War engendered their environment long retained. 


The third of the values stated is: A realization of the interdependence 
of peoples. The geographic minded person evidences intellectual curiosity 
about national affairs and international relations, and finds himself in- 
terested in formulating principles upon which to base valid conclusions. 
Probably he would reason that it would be unjust for the Republic of the 
United States to insist upon the fact that the Empire of Great Britain 
maintain a navy smaller than necessary to assure the maintenance of the 
Empire. Probably the geographic minded person would recognize that 
one of the chief political questions of this century is the relation of strong 
nations to those that are weak and backward. He would know that geo- 
graphic conditions strengthen some nations and weaken others, and would 
reason that such conditions have a profound influence on international 
relations and on ideals which are of great significance in retarding or 
advancing civilization. 

Being geographic minded he is armed with principles such as the follow- 
ing: The direction in which strong nations expand depends upon geographic 
conditions ; the expansion is guided by definite purposes, which become part of 
a national ideal. Then it is entirely possible that, armed with this sort of 
knowledge, he would be zealous enough to trace the expanson of each of the 
great powers so that he could get to the bottom of how and why it has taken 
place. 

The geographic minded person can frame satisfactorily ideas as to the 
chief factors making for international friendships and enmities; and these 
have a powerful influence in helping him to explain satisfactorily to himself 
the international relations of the United States with Japan, Canada, Mexico, 
and other nations. He will examine the volume of their trade with the United 
States, the number of their citizens in this country, the number and nature of 
lines of communication, the habits, the languages, and the methods of govern- 
ment. 
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The geographic minded person reasons with and about facts and arrives 
at conclusions based on facts. Geography furnishes raw material with which 
thought is manufactured. 


But there are other ends of living than being a part of society. The in- 
dividual may properly acquire certain knowledge for the satisfaction it gives. 
To know mountains and valleys, lakes, and streams, the forces that are at work 
to change the topography of the earth, the time required to bring the earth to 
its present condition, and hundreds of other enjoyment factors are the gifts of 
geography. These provide enjoyment, make travel more delightful and prof- 
itable, steady one’s thinking on vital social and economic questions, and help 
to make life worth living. 


In fact, one valid test of genuine citizenship is the degree of geographic 
mindedness attained by the individual. And, by the same token, a nation’s 
safe place in the respect and esteem of other nations depends in a large measure 
upon the collective geographic mindedness of its people. 






































EDITORIALS 


THE FLAPPER AGE 





Flapperism is a state of mind. It is a stage of development. It is a half- 
way point between callow immaturity and competent adulthood. It is a 
period, in modern life, at which youth feels the integrity and the possibilities 
of his personal self, yet has not arrived at poise or at so much power as he 
thinks. It is not enduring; it is a fortunately short moment in the unfolding 
of life, under present conditions, which must willy-nilly be lived through. 

We educators have made flapperism. We have made it not without help 
from other contributors, to be sure, but yet chiefly ourselves. We have made 
it, and now we must deal with it and learn to control it and direct it toward 
the best possible outcomes. It is nothing terrible. We are not a Franken- 
stein creating an altogether horrible monster. But we teachers have made it, 
and it is something new. We have made it, not intending to do so. Our 
eyes were fixed on the ultimate goal. We did not see the half-way stages; 
and flapperism is a half-way stage on the journey toward wholly desirable 
adult efficiency. 

HOW FLAPPERISM IS MADE 


The flapper is an out-and-out product of the Dewey philosophy of educa- 
tion, a philosophy which has dominated us teachers for more than twenty 
years. Under the old ideas of education the flapper could not have arisen. 
Under the Dewey ideas flapperism is inevitable. 

We now teach children, from babyhood onward, to be self-sufficient. We 
teach them to develop from within, not be imposed on from without. We 
praise whatever they bring forth from within—praise it often when it is a 
mediocre performance, praise it when the author’s innate ability is only 
mediocre. We praise not because we think, in sound judgment, that what 
was put forth is excellent, but as an instructional device. We praise in order 
to give courage. We praise so that the child will have the heart to speak up 
again, to search deeply into himself, to arrive at self-realization. If we told 
him the truth—that, by the standards of the world which he himself did not 
make but according to which ultimately he must largely live, his little perform- 
ance is petty and is wrong in almost every respect—if we told him this bitter, 
unmitigated truth, we should crush him; we should drive him back to self- 
deprecation and to silence. So, in our prevailing pedagogy, we instruct 
children largely by making them think they are wiser and more able than they 


really are. Weare “developing individuality” and “producing education from 
within.” 
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The schoolboy of two or more generations ago was largely a pitiful, whip- 
ped cur. The schoolboy of today is, in his own estimation and with the sup- 
port of his teachers’ repeated assurances, a lord of creation. All the world 
is his, if he will but reach out to control it. And so he is graduated from the 
school and, perhaps later, from the college. But what a thrashing the inex- 
orable old world often gives him afterwards! It is punishment from which 
the school has carefully guarded him. A few generations ago he would have 
had his thrashings in school; and the world would have looked him over and 
found him happily amenable to its ways. 

Such is the schoolboy. As the schoolgirl is more precocious and more 
imaginative than he, just so does she become more unworldly under the self- 
developmental type of teaching. Flapperism is, in both, the stage of develop- 
ment reached after the Deweyized school has fully done its work and before 
the grim old world has laid on its hand. 

UNRECONSTRUCTED FLAPPERS 

Some flappers never grow up. The old world never is quite able to thrash 
them into conformity. They remain individually developed from within, but 
fitting not at all into the structure of society outside of their personal selves. 
At least, so it seems. No doubt we cannot yet safely generalize, for the first 
generation of our product is now only in its early twenties. In fairly con- 
siderable numbers, however, young men and women with typical flapper 
characteristics are now decidedly manifest in literature and in various dis- 
cussion circles. What the deadly forties will do to them we shall know only 
after another twenty years. 

LIKE PERSONS, SO NATIONS 

An amazing extension of flapperism is now developing before our eyes— 
an extension from individuals to nations. All over the world “backward 
peoples” who, a few years ago, lived contentedly under the beneficent suze- 
rainty of one of the nations representing Western civilization, are now seeth- 
ing with restlessness and desire to cast off all such restraint. They have sud- 
denly become confident of their own worth and their ability to care for them- 

selves. The phenomenon has been brought about by three agencies, all pro- 
ceeding from the Deweyized American schools. First, the idealistic utter- 
ances of a schoolmaster, Woodrow Wilson. Second, the rampant zeal of 
young nationals educated (as an intended first step toward Westernizing the 
native land) in the colleges of America and Europe. And third, the tremen- 
dously energetic efforts of the Bolshevists, directed acutely against certain 
weak points in the fabric of the present-day world, to propagate their new 
economic and social ideas and at the same time undercut the political strength 
of the nations of the Western World, particularly of England, whom they 
think of as their arch-enemy. The educational philosophy of Dewey, perhaps 
we need to be reminded, has made even more of a clean sweep in Russia than 
in the United States. 
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There could hardly be a fair pretense that the undeveloped nations now 
grown clamorous are as fit for self-control as they think themselves. Much 
evidence to the contrary can readily be adduced. It is flapperism—in nations 
as in children. We have coddled both. It has been our way, our technique 
of coaxing them along. And in the one as in the other, before we in sober 
judgment really see the world-sufficient worth we have pretended to see, 
the pupil takes us at our word. He chafes; he is restless and rebellious. He 
defeats our plan for a slow, orderly, consistent development. He wants to 
plunge all at once, steadied by no one but himself, into the swirling rapids and 
the engulfing vortex of the fulness of life. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD 





Schoolmastering, like All Gaul, is divided into three parts. Of)these the 
administrators inhabit one, the providers of equipment inhabit the second, and 
the teachers inhabit the third. : 

Without the administrators the school world could readily and happily 
proceed, were it not grown so large. With size comes administration; with 
more size comes more administration; with “largest city” size comes mostly 
administration, accompanied often by somewhat exalted ego. But the ad- 
ministrators—we tremble as we say it—do not teach the children. 


Without the providers of equipment the school world could happily but not 
readily proceed. Its pace would slacken and falter. Instruction would go 
on, but it would be lame. American schools are the best equipped schools 
education has ever known. Buildings, heating and ventilation plants, window 
curtains, seats and desks, lead pencils, and textbooks, and the catalogue could 
be continued indefinitely—all are better than ever before known or, in gen- 
eral, than can be found anywhere else than in America. Equipment is the 
right hand of instruction. Sometimes indirectly, but often very directly in- 
deed, equipment does teach the children. 


Without the teachers there would be a halt in the school world. Adminis- 
trators would have no one to administer, supervisors none to supervise, re- 
search assistants no endless painstaking reports to find out of balance. There 
would be not only a halt but a panic. And the children—what of the children? 

The children would be surprised, of course, and might hesitate for a few 
moments at the unaccustomed situation. They would halt too, but they would 
start up again, and their education would go right on. For children now- 
adays are taught initiative and mastery of materials. They would miss the 
teacher; but they would read their books, discuss topics, make things and 
do things, and all very happily and profitably—provided that the superin- 
tendent, in his panic, did not visit the classrooms and stampede the chil- 
dren, too. 
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A CHILD AND A BOOK 





A book is not the only avenue to knowledge, but for most children and on 
most occasions it is by far the best avenue. Pity the poor child who does 
not read. Pity the child who does not love to read. A window-seat, a com- 
fortable pillow, an apple, and a favorite book—this is the formula. Then how 
the nearby and the present fade away! How enchanting worlds do open up be- 
fore one! Thus, best of all, is richness put into a human life. Through the 
love of good books a child starts on the upward path which, in the fulness of 
time, brings the man or woman to all that is most worthy and beautiful. There 
is no better road to the fulfillment of life’s possibilities. 


A MEMORIAL 





An excellent, much-loved woman died, not a great while ago, after a long 
life of happy service. Shortly before the end came she said to her children: 
“It may be that, after I am gone, you will be thinking of a memorial. I 
would myself prefer a memorial which is something active rather than merely 
a monument. I have lived an active life and have tried to do good. A 
marker, not an elaborate stone, will indicate with respect and dignity where 
my body is laid. If there were to be a memorial beyond this, I should like 
best to have it something which would continuously do good and bring happi- 
ness to people in my name after I am gone.” Now her mortal body is laid 
away, but her immortal, incorruptible spirit lives on. For a modest fund, 
safely invested, places one beautiful book each month, appropriately in- 


scribed, on the reading table of the children’s room of the public library of 
her home community. 


THE INCUBUS 





“Young man,” said a Southern governor, the other day, to a textbook sales- 
man who for the moment had gained his ear, “don’t talk to me about the 
merit of your book. I don’t care how good :t is. I don’t care what’s inside 
it. The people of this State know only one thing about a textbook—how 
cheap it is. Good day.” This governor dominates a state textbook commis- 
sion, which he chose and of which he is a member. His state is almost at 
the bottom of the Union educationally. 


A governor said this. Saddest of all is the fact that any one of four 
present Southern governors might have said it. The teachers of the South 
are good, and are constantly improving, but the schools are weighted down 


by an oppressive incubus. Only the will of the People can give Southern 
children a real chance. 
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HE HADN’T READ IT 





An incident of the ways of ignoble politicians with textbooks comes forci- 
bly to our attention. During the efforts of the Thompson ring, in Chicago, 
to dislodge Dr. William McAndrew from the superintendency of schools, 
one, John J. Gorman, a former congressman, testified that he had read the 
textbook in American history used (with Dr. McAndrew’s approval) in the 
schools and that he found it “an insidious, vile lot of pro-British propaganda, 
utterly unfit to be put in the hands of our school children.” This was on 
August 24, 1927. Dr. McAndrew was dislodged. The text was American 
History, by Professor David $. Muzzey, of Columbia University. It is pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. Educators know it as an excellent textbook, 
widely used. Now, under the stimulus of a libel suit instituted by Professor 
Muzzey, the tool of the gang abjectly retracts. On October 11, 1929, he 
writes, “I had not at the time read your book. . . . I now realize that I 
had no basis for casting such aspersions. . . . I consider [your book] 
well adapted to use in the public schools.” 


WE CHANGE OUR FACE 


We are almost seven. And when one is almost seven, my! how one is 
learning and growing and adventuring. We have changed our printer. We 
have lifted our face. We have been dressed in a “Modern” type-face; now 
we are in an “Old Style.” We like it, and we hope that you like it. We may 
change our mind later. If we do, we expect it will be for the better; and we 
hope that you will like what happens then, too. At seven one isn’t fourteen. 
When we are fourteen we want to be much better than we are now. We have 
fired the editor; he needed a rest, anyhow. This is the best number we have 
published yet, but it’s nothing to what we’re going to publish. We’re late, 
horribly late; and all the above has something to do with it. 

P. S—We need subscribers, many of them. Why waste our sweetness 
on the desert air? (Excuse us, you are not meant.) What could be a better 


Christmas or New Year’s present than a subscription handed to a teacher 
friend? 














THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
GrorcE Prasopy CoLLEcE For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise 
notices—brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 


Shakespeare (four plays). Edited by Thomas M. Parrott and Robert S. Telfer. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. | 


Henry IV—Part I, Twelfth Night, Lear, and The Tempest, with apparatus for 
freshman or sophomore college students. 


Commercial Law by Cases. By Harotp E. Cowan, Marcaret F. Sea, and Grorce A. 
Mortn. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1928. Pp. vi + 390. 


A concise and well written book concerning cases at law arising in the every-day 
course of business. It is replete with simple illustrations and at the end of each 
chapter is a list of questions and a liberal supply of illustrative cases for analysis 
and answer. Commendable as a high school text, and to the general reader who 
wishes a very simple presentation of commercial law. 


Fundamentals of Business Organisation and Management. By Wruu4tamM B. CorNELL 
and Joun H. MacDonatp (New York University). New York: American Book 
Co., 1927. Pp. vii + 472. 


An analysis of the simpler problems of business organization and management. 
Its object is to give the employee a clear conception of the business problems in- 
volved in the corporation as a whole rather than a mere technical knowledge of the 
work he may be doing. Such knowledge is necessary to secure co-operation in the 
organization and to prevent any employee from being led unconsciously into “blind 
alley” jobs. 


A Study of Educational Achievement of Problem Children. By Ricnarp H. PoynTEr 
and PHytiis BLANCHARD. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publi- 
cations, 1927. Pp. x + 72. 


This study is based on data of 330 children in the case records of the demon- 
stration child guidance clinics in Los Angeles and Philadelphia, conducted by the 
National Committee of Mental Hygiene as part of the Commonwealth Fund pro- 
gram for the prevention of delinquency. The authors conclude that problem chil- 
dren show no general tendency to low educational achievement, a result somewhat 
a surprise to the investigators themselves. That emotional maladjustment does serve to 
retard given individuals in certain school subjects is not denied. ‘There may also be 
difficulties in adjustment to life conditions later. Over fifty per cent of the maladjustments 
here considered were not concerned with scholastic standing. 


Problems of Preschool Children. By Marre Acnes Tirson. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. ix + 90. 


This is a dissertation in education, its purpose being to investigate the problems 
which arise in the rearing of 225 American-born children between ages one and 
three years and also to discover the opinions of specialists concerning the impor- 
tance of the parents’ attitudes as to the manner of dealing with their own chil- 
dren’s problems. Those cases which were referred to any one of seven habit clinics 
were investigated, the records forming the main basis of the study. An historical 
survey of habit clinics in the United States is given. Parental attitudes and prac- 
tices connected with problem cases are analyzed for the benefit of interested parents. 
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Geography: Southern Lands. By Hartan H. Barrows, Epita P. Parker and Mar- 
GARET T. Parker. Newark: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1929. 


The fourth book of a series. Based on Professor Barrows’ well known and 
widely accepted theories. 


Representative English Dramas. Edited by JoHn Ropert Moore (Indiana University). 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. xxviii + 461. 


Six plays for a survey course—Everyman, Doctor Faustus, All for Love, She Stoops 
to Conquer, The School for Scandal, and Lady Windermere’s Fan—edited simply. 


College Composition. By RaymMonp Woopsury Pence (De Pauw University). New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xxii + 410. 


A textbook unequivocally based on nine “strongly held beliefs.” Among these are: 
“Discipline rather than inspiration or self-expression” as the keynote of the course, 
especially in its first half; the paragraph as the unit; a little writing, much revised and 
criticised and recriticised, rather than extensive composition; and every word read by 
the teacher with thoughtful and sympathetic attention. Part IV, the last in the book, 
gives 133 pages to grammar, rhetoric, and the mechanics of writing. The format of 
the volume is excellent. 


This is an excellent book of its kind. It deserves consideration, and will no doubt 
be adopted widely. In the judgment of the reviewer, however, neither this nor any other 
textbook based on mechanics and much-criticised intensive writing (the old, old domi- 
nant principles) can solve the college composition problems of today, save in the 
hands of a very exceptional teacher, such as Professor Pence himself is. i eS 

















Educational Biology 


259 Illustrations. Cloth, $2.75 


By Wma. H. ATwoop AND ELwoop D. HEIss 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edited by S. R. Powers, Teachers College of Columbia University 


It gives a general outline of the scope of Biology and its relation to the other 
sciences and to education. 

Develops scientific attitudes which will aid the teacher in evaluating educational 
theories and problems. 

Provides a Biological basis for a better appreciation and understanding of other 
teacher-training subjects such as: Hygiene, Physical Education, Psychology, His- 
tory, and Sociology. 

Gives the student a rational basis for interpreting important Biological problems 
which are pertinent to the needs of the community and furnishes a background which 
shall aid in molding a public sentiment which will respect the findings of science. 


The Health of Youth 


268 Illustrations. Cloth, $3.50 


By FiLorence L. MEREDITH, M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Inc. 


Publishers 1012 Walnut Street Philadelphia 
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TWO IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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For Progressive High Schools ... 


Directive Study Sheets 


In American History 
In World History 


By CHARLES C. BARNES 


Supervisor and Instructor of the Social Sciences in the Public Schools of 
Detroit, Michigan 


Each, 36 Cents, Postpaid 


oo STUDY SHEETS have been developed by the History Depart- 
ment of the Detroit public schools in the course of several years of ex- 
perience in the use of the laboratory and unit method of teaching history. 
They may be used with any basal text-book. Briefly, the purpose of these 
Study Sheets is to: (1) direct the pupil’s attention to really vital historical 
movements and concepts; (2) show the pupil how to use several books; 
(3) adapt the work to individual differences; and (4) make the study of 
history as topical as possible without sacrificing chronological sense. 


For Colleges and Normals... 


An Introduction to 
Educational Sociology 


By WALTER ROBINSON SMITH 
Oniversity of Kansas 
“TH REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION of this important text- 
book in Educational Sociology, now ready, is even better equipped to 
meet the needs of students than the first form of the book. It contains much 
new data, and three important new chapters,—‘‘The Student Population,” 
“The Teaching Population and Its Problems,” and “Socializing Our School 


Objectives,” thus amplifying to a great degree the treatment of the socializa- 
tion of education. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 
xx + 456 Pages, $2.25, Postpaid 


tes, = HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN Ds 


Atlanta 


Chicago COMPANY San Francisco 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
The Story of Markets. By Ruta Orton Camp. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1929. Price, $1.25. 

Buying and selling, formerly and now. Very informing. For ten-year-olds. 
The Astec Treasure House. By Tuomas A. Janvier. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Price, $2.50. 

A reissue of a forty-year-old thriller—as powerful as ever. 

Little Folk’s Library. New York: Newson & Company. 
Two series, each in a box; 12 small books in each series, of folklore and other 


standard literature for very little children. Bound in enameled cardboard. Good 
printing. Excellent illustrations. An inexpensive beginning of a treasured library. 


Noodles Wants to be a Rover. New York: Sam’l Gabriel Sons & Co., 1929. 
For very little children. One of a series about animals. 

Polichinelle. Old Nursery Songs of France. Translated, set and illustrated by J. R. 
Monsell. London: Oxford University Press. 


A delightful collection of old French nursery songs and rhymes set to music 
designed to capture the imagination and attention of all young students of French. 
Each song is accompanied by a free translation and quaint illustrations in color. 


The Young Architects. By KatHERINE STANLEY Brown. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1929. Price, $3.00. 


Characteristic houses and details of houses from near and far and now and long 
ago. Excellent text, for older children, by one who knows architecture; a hundred 





informing illustrations. 























Parents and Schools 
The December Issue of 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Of vital importance to parents who want the 
best education for their children, and who 
want to know what the progressive schools 
are doing to provide it. Notable articles. 
Concrete school surveys. Striking illustra- 
tions. Interesting projects. The new books. 
For teachers as well, who want to know what 
the alert parent is thinking concerning 
the schools 


Single Copy, $0.75 
Subscribing Membership, $3.00 Yearly 


Important Announcement 
Beginning with January, 1930, the magazine 
will be issued eight times a year, instead of 
quarterly, except the summer months. The 
subscription price will remain the same. Single 
copies will be $0.50. All subscriptions received 
before December 1 will include the December 
issue free. 


WRITE DEPARTMENT D 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Subscriber-Member 
in the Progressive Education Association. It 
is understood that I am to receive the De- 
aed issue free. Enclosed is my check for 


ae 





Name 
aetna 























Save Space— 
Increase Efficiency 


By the use of Sheldon Multi-Service Tables 
equipped with Sheldon Adjusto Posture Seat- 
ing, you can equip one room for several sub- 
jects. For instance, a room equipped for 
physics may also be used for biology, general 
science, lecture and recitation purposes. There 
are also Multi-Service Tables adaptable to 
the teaching of art, handiwork and nature 
study. These tables will enable you to save 
space, make your appropriation go further, 
and increase efficiency. Let us tell you more 
about them. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 
Thirty Years 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Big Fellow. By Dorotay W. Barucu. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1929. 
The story, vividly told, of a road-making steam shovel—a Big Fellow indeed— 


that does other things, too. For ages 5-10. 


Making Mother Happy. By BertHa Batpwin Trauwe. New York: Sam’l Gabriel 


Sons & Co., 1927. 


Rhymes and jingles of modern child life to entertain and instruct little children. 


Fully illustrated. 


The All-Holidays Book of Jane and John. 


By Ciara G. Dennis. Illustrated by 


Beatrice Stevens. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1929. Price, $2.50. 


A clever gift book which will fit eight or ten-year-olds and may be given on any 
holiday. Full of devices which delight children. 


The Book of the Bible. By Dr. Jonn W. Fuicut. With an Introduction by Wi.1aM 
Lyon Pueips. New York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 151. 
One of the first offerings of the Oxford University Press’s new department of 
Children’s Literature. Twenty-eight interesting selections, simply written, with 
many good pictures in colors and in black and white. 


Little Americans from Many Lands. 


By Marcor Lucite Rinck. New York: Samuel 
Gabriel Sons & Company, 1929. Pp. 59. 


An attractive large book containing twelve entertaining stories of little foreigners 


and their eventual coming to America. 
and life of the child in his own country. 


Each story gives a glimpse of the customs 
Bound to the inside cover are heavy sheets 


of gaily colored paper dolls with picturesque native costumes representing the 


children in the stories. 











Johnson’s Education Series 


4 


The Psychology of 
Elementary School Subjects 


GARRISON AND GARRISON 


A simple and_ straightforward 
presentation of theory and prac- 
tice in psychology as applied to 
elementary school subjects — in- 
valuable to the classroom teacher 
as well as to the student of edu- 
cation. 


Johnson Publishing Co. 


Atlanta Office: 553-4 Candler Annex 
Richmond Dallas Chicago 
New York 











Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J. 


Completely Equipped and Rightly 
Equipped by Kewaunee 


The laboratories of this new high school are 
equipped completely with Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture. This school can hold classes in its lab- 
oratories every period of the school day, and 
each pupil will have his own individual drawer 
for personal equipment. Classes can be large 
without interfering with thorough instruction. 

If interested in equipment for teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Elec- 
tricity, Domestic Science, Manual Training, 
etc., write direct to our factory for latest cata- 
log. It will be sent free. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Ce. 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
172 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 
































George Peabody College 


for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Cz" 9 


WINTER QUARTER, 1930 
January 1 - March 19 


SPRING QUARTER, 1930 
March 20 ‘ June 6 


A student attending the second term (from May 1) of the Spring 
Quarter and the Summer Quarter — the 
equivalent of a semester of work. 


a ae) 


One of the three great teacher training institutions of the 
United States devoted to the training of teachers for the 
higher positions, George Peabody College for Teachers has 
the largest graduate school in the South, Lower Mississippi 
Valley and Southwest. 


COURSES ARE OFFERED IN 25 
DEPARTMENTS 


CATALOG FROM THE RECORDER 

















